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BY T. U. M. 


She clasped her hands on my arms, 
She laid her cheek on my sboulder ; 
The tide ot her tears fell warm 
Oa ——A ry oe ~* hold her. 
I whis ap ng wo 
AS the. ship moved siowly apart, 
And the ey of the friendless poured 
Its choking weight on my heart. 


For graves in the evening shade 
Were ay on a far off hill, 
Where the joys of her life were laid 
With love t had known no chill ; 
But however her heart might yearn, 
We were tacing the fresvening breeze, 
And the white wake lengthen astern 
On the rolling floor of seas. 


8he quenched the fire of her tears, 
Uplifting her meek, brave head, 
“Or dark or brigh. be the years, 
I will teke courage,” she said ; 
Smoothing back her loose blowing hair. 
And her shawi drawing closer the while, 
8o ehe drank in the strong sea air 
And left the old shore with a smile. 


HUNTED DOWN; 


—OR, — 


The Purpose of a Life. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NEMESIS OF 
LOVE,’’ ETC., ETO. 





CHAPTER XVIL—[Continvep ] 


HE knew now that all was over; she 
gave upall for lost; gave up her life 
as doomed She knew she was utterly 
in his power. If she called out or 
sprang into the river, a pistol-bullet would 
end all. She knew no mercy or fear for 
himself would check him, for it was s toss 
up. If he let her escape, he was letting free 
the eviderce against him. He could not be 
worse off by her murder. He was utterly 
desperate and would act desperately. But, 
with that conviction, there came over her a 
feeling ot fierce triumph and a reckless de- 
termination to answer him in the words 
which rose uppermost. At the same time a 
narrow chance of escape offered itself If 
she could, with taunting words rouse him to 
mad passion and throw him off his guard, 
she might try at least to match her strength 
or agility agains: his; fling him, as he stood 
by the brink, into the river, and thus gain a 
moment in which to fly. 

A drowning person clings to a straw, and 
Leonora de Caldara, in her awful peril. with 
a desperate man to contend against, clung 
to this straw. 

‘You my master!’’ she said with that 
taunting sneer which no one can #0 well 
assume aga woman. ‘‘You—I am yours. 
Even now you fear me, as you have from 
that day you failed in frightening me!”’ 

‘Listen,”’ said Vivian, speaking hard and 
flercely; ‘‘you have stolen a box from the 
Cloisters. Denial is useless. Silence, and 
listen. I see all your game now—mad not 
to have seen it before. You came to the 
Grange in treachery, false, base treachery, 
With lies on your lips and in your heart; the 
very name you call yourself not your own, 
I believe; creeping like a snake to our 
hearth, to betray it, ever base and false, a 
whited sepulchre—innocence without, but 
Ne — ye ; 

“No; but with a serpent's cunning,’’ re- 
turned Leonora, with a mocking smile. 

Now hear me, Arthur Vivian. I know 
you better than you think. I did come to 
o_o wits a fie name, with a false 

On my lips, with my very accent 
feigned, creeping, if you will, like a snake 
© your hearth; but for an end which justi 

the means. The time you saw me was 





force, struck him on the chest with her 
closed hand. 

So strong was the blow that Vivian stag- 
gered; but in that moment he drew a long 
stiletto, and grasped her hand as she sprang 
forward to fly. There was a flash—a gleam 
ot descending steel—and the Spaniard lay 
at his feet motionless—weltering in her 
blood! 

For one moment Vivian stood gazing on 
the lifeless form, and in his jurid eyes there 
was mingled with it that fiendish triumph, 
that strange look of agonised remorse that 
marked the Portrait. n the instinct of 
self preservation came over him, and he 
sprang into the river, and struck out for the 
other side. 

The wind amidst the tall trees whispered 
sadly, and the weeping willows dipped their 
leaves in the rippling waters of the river as 
it flowed calmly onwards, and the watch- 
ful eyes of the night saw the deed that was 
done, and the evening star seemed to fal! 
with a more mournful light on the face of 
the child as if a tear had dimmed its bril- 
liancy. 

— ” * * - 


At thirty five minutes past eight the down 
train stopped at Forest Moor station. Only 
three passengers got out—a tall, dark man, 
with an immense bioodbound, a man- 
servant, and an almost gentlemanly Jooking 
man, dressed in black. In the two first we 
recognize Egerton and Leon; in the second 
Dick Forde; and in the third we introduce 
Mr. Robert Harding, detective officer, who 
now bore in his pocket a warrant for the 
arrest of Arthur Vivian, on a charge of 
murder. 

Forde led the way by the bridge; but 
when Leon came to the spot where nora 
had stood, he suddenly ran wildly round, 
and then, with a loud baying, dashed for 
wards, with his nose to the ground. At 
the little foot-track which led to the river 
bank he paused; but the moment the rest 
came up he crept under the rail, ran down, 
and vanished under the arch of the bridge. 
In a moment Egerton was over the rail, and 
on the strand. There, almest at his feet 
lay the lifeless form of Leonora, the blood 
trickling from a wound in her breast, in 
which the stiletto still quivered. 

A cry of horror burst from Forde and the 
detective, but no word passed Angelo’s li 
the blow had gone too deep for words, 
anguish had = too straight to the heart 
ool cuaiel t with agony. He rised the 
motionless form in his arms, but —_ the 
keen eye of the detective saw the livid, 
compressed lips, and the king anguish 
in the dark eyes. 

At that moment Margaret appeared 
breathless, to see her worst fears realised, 
and with a wild cry she sprang forward 

‘‘Oh, Leonora! oh, Leonora! this is Vivi- 
an’s work ”’ 

‘Silence! She is dead,’’ said Angelo, 
sternly; ‘‘and if you are Margaret Arundel 
follow me.’”’ 

It was all he said. He stanched the flow 
ing blood with his handkerchioaf, and wrap 
ping her mantle about ber, rapidly retraced 
his steps over the bridge 

‘Sir, take her to Warren the green. 
grocer, by the station,’’ ssid Forde, eagerly. 

“Show the way,’’ said Egerton. 

Forde obeyed, and a few moments 
brovght them to Warren’s neat shop. 

“Fetch a surgeon, Forde,’’ said Harding, 
passing before Angelo, and opening the 
shop door. 

Inside was Mrs. Warren; but at the en- 
trance of the stranger she sterted forward, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Who is this? What has hap 

D ” 
ary lady who is dying, if not dead,’’ said 
the detective, shortly. ‘Your house was 
the nearest.’” 

“Bring ber in here, sir. Merciful Heaven!"’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Warren, as the light flashed 
on the face lying on Angelo’s breast, ‘ ‘it’s 
the g foreign lady from the Grange, 
and Arundel, too! Bring her in here, 
sir,”’” she said, opening a door from tne 

lor which led into a small bedroom, and 
oe Egerton laid down his precious bur. 


‘Will the surgeon never come?’’ he said: 


‘He is here, sir,’’ said a quiet voice, and 
& grave gentlemanly man entered. ‘Let 
me see the lady.”’ 

Angelo drew back, and the doctor laid his 
band on Inez's chest. 

“I can relieve you of immediate fear, 
sir,’ he said. ‘‘Her heart beats, though 
feebly.”” 

‘Thank Heaven!’ murmured Egerton, 
covering his face a moment in almost un- 
controllable emotion; and then, without a 
word, he left the room, resigning her to the 

and the women. 

In the parlor without were the m, 
Sam Warren, and the detective; and fhe | lat- 
ter immediately said, ‘Sir Angelo, here is 
the weapon with which the young lady was 
stabbed. You see it’s a weapon rarely 
found in the hands ofan Englishman. It is 
an Italian stiletto, with the mark of a maker 
at Pistoia on it, you see.” 

Egerton started. His mother had been 
first stabbed with a stiletto—so the pbysi 
cian bad judged from the wousd—end then 
had been shot. 

‘TI lingered to examine the bank, too,’’ 
continued the detective. ‘There was a 

1 of blood where the young lady had 
allen, and footprints going to the water. 
The murderer has swam the river. and es 
caped for the present; but I shall track him 
and find him.”’ 

‘Spare no expense in the pursuit,’’ said 
Egerton. ‘‘Cost what it may, that man 
shall be taken.’’ 

Harding bowed, and soon after the sur. 
geon and Mrs. Warren entered. 

“I will not confuse you with scientific 
terms, sir,’’ said the doctor, addressing 
Egerton, ‘‘but simply tell you that the very 
fineness of the weapon has saved your 
charge; tor it has passed between the vital 

rts without injuring them, and she was 
lecsnsibte from loss of blood, which has 
been great. The wound is dressed, and in 
a few weeks will have healed. She is much 
weakened, and must not be moved until I 
permit it; but she has recovered conscious. 
ners and asked for you.”’ 

The first word indeed that Leonora had 
faintly uttered had been the name of An 
gelo; and then Margaret whispered that 
he had found her, and should come, 
and stole out after the other two. 

The next moment Angelo, the worshipped 
being tor whom she had nearly lost her life, 
stood by the bedside, and had clasped her 
with passionate bitter remorre to his breast 

“Oh, Leonora, my own little one,’’ said 
Egerton, ‘‘how could I have been so mad 
as to place you in that man’s power?’ 

She nestled clingingly to him, as she had 
done when a little child, and whispered 
in faint, low accents, ‘‘Hush! oh hush, 
Angelo. I can bear anything but to see 
you sorrow for me. And now! am with 
you again.”’ 

‘‘Never more to leave me,”’ said Angelo; 
‘never more to leave me, my darling, my 
own Leonora.”’ 

‘‘I have won,”’ she said; ‘‘but oh, Angelo 
it has been such a long dark dream, such a 
fearful time. I was so weary and worn out 
I'm not so now.”’ 

As he gently laid her back, and tenderly 
kissed her, there was an expression of per. 
fect peace and rest on the soft beautiful 
young face that it had not known for a long 
long time. She spoke again, but so low 
that he bent over her to catch her words. 
‘‘Angelo,’’ she said, ‘‘we must take care 
of Margaret now. She can never re‘urn to 
the Grange.”’ 

“Trust all to me, dearest,”’ he replied. 
‘At present she will stay and nurse you. 
Try and sleep, little one.’’ 

He re entered the outer room, and the 
detective, after whispering mmening to 
Egerton, went away, and the doctor, leav 
ing some directions tor the patient's treat 
ment, followed, promising to come in early 
next day. 

Angile then drew Margaret aside, and 
after talking some time with her in a low 
tone, she sat down, wrote a letter to Stan- 
feld. and gave it him to read. 

“It will do,” he said. ‘‘Now, Forde, 
take this over to Forest Moor, and await an 
answer, part of which must be to turn you 
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When Forde ret 
flerce message from Stanfeld, ‘ 
glad to ot Margaret Arundel 
Jesuita de Castro and her 
a to South America 

that Margaret 
had written, was tet Vivian 
reason tried to murder Jesuita 
that her guardian had accidentally 
her; that he had fled, and that she, 
ret, did not intend to return again to 
Grange. 
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While Leonora de Caldara lay in the 
humble home of Sam Warrea, w wae 
her aseassin?—for in intention he was so, 
and believed himself so. He was si in 
the very same old country house, w 
long before Leonora and Colonel 8t. Joha 

taken shelter, and on the other side of 
the fireplace sat Roland Aubrey. He was 
speaking, but there was a dark shade on his 
face. and a curious flicker in his eyes. 

‘You have got yourself into a re 
scrape now, Vivian,’’ said Aubrey; ‘‘How 
came you to be such a fool?’ 

‘“Bhe had got a secret of mine,”’ said 
Arthur, without moving. ‘It wass gloomy 
lonely place, and she taunted me as she 
only could taunt. Curses on her dark face! 
She maddened me—she struck me, and I 
stabbed her.’’ 

‘‘And left your knife sticking in her,’’ 
said Aubrey. 

‘‘A malediction on it!"’ exclaimed Vivian. 
‘It was not an ordinary knife, but an Ital- 
ian stiletto.’’ 

‘‘Whew!" said Aubrey; ‘‘such a marked 
= What and who was she?’ 

‘She was an olive skinned Spaniard," re- 
plied Vivian, ‘‘false as proud. She called 
herseli Jesuita de Castro.'’—‘‘What was she 
like?’’ asked Aubrey. 

‘She was tall and slight,”’ said Vivian, 
‘with horrid queer black eyes that looked 
through you.’’ 

‘Hal’ interrupted Roland, starting. 
‘‘Weird looking eyes, and a quiet, grave 
brow—isn't that she?’’ 

‘‘Where did you see her?’’ exclaimed 
Vivian. ‘‘Who is she?’ 

“I think I know,’’ said Aubrey. ‘She is 
the ward of Egerton, the member of Cam- 
bridge University. Of course you know 
who he is. And real name is Leonora 
de Caldara.’’ 

Vivian started violently at the name of 
Egerton, but he only said: 

‘‘How do you know that?’ 

In reply Roland told him of Leonora and 
St. Jobn Levies taken shelter there, con- 
cluding with ‘‘Your description of her eyes, 
coupled with ber being Spanish, struck me. 
She was very beautiful. Ob, Arthur, Ar- 
thur! how could you staba mere girl even 
in the heat of passion? I knew that you 
wére bad, that you have been and are dissi- 
pated; that you live almost by gambling— 
that you have flerce passions; but I never 
thought that even you would let the devil in 
you make your hand red witb blood.” 

‘You speak plainly,’’ said Vivian, with a 
fierce gesture and an oath. ‘‘Are you go- 
ing to shelter me or betray me?” 

‘When you fied here this morning, and 
threw yourself on the honor of me, your old 
companion and ally, I promised to shelter 
you,’ said Aubrey. ‘‘l abide by that; but 
ou must fly to night; for you cannot tell 
ut that to morrow morning the tlemen 
in blue may be on your track, ap re ~ de- 
ecription out at every seaport and police 
station.”’ 

‘“‘Impoesible!"’ exclaimed Vivian. ‘‘No 
one will know who did it.”’ 

‘You forget the stiletto,’’ said Aubrey; 
“that will cry aloud. No, you must take a 
couple of hours’ rest, and then we'll set off 
for the coast.”” 

Rest, talk of restto him, he who could 








away directly, but you know my promise.” 


not k ulet even now. No; he 
reatieasly and uneasily about; be started if « 
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. The mournful —— of 
murder; the rustling 
trees had itin their sigh 
of the summer rain out. 
7 that muttered it. 

e could not bear it, he could not sleep 
rests moment, and he sprang from the 
on which he had thrown himself 
dressed. 

He had told Aubrey a false tale; he had 
said that he accidentally met Leonora by the 
had told him that she knew 
and would use it; 
ied him to madness, 
the wild heat of passion, hardly 
hat be did, he had struck her 
with the weapon, which an evi] fate had 
ome to make him have on him. That 
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That night he fled, and in safety reached 
a foreign ; and, fora time, his pursuers 
were 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
T was late in the autumn when Egerton 
took Leonora from Forest Moor to town 
for a few days, during which he could 
make such arrangements with his child 
as would enable him to take her for a month 
to the seaside. 

Margaret Arundel came with them as 
their guest; and now behold the three in 
the drawing room, Leon lying, as of old, 
on the rug before the fire. ; 

It yet wanted some time to the hour of 
retirla . and Egerton was reading over a 
short bill which he was to bring into Parlia. 
ment next year. Margaret was working at 
some embroidery, and Leonora sat on a low 
seat near Angelo, with Bulwer's ‘‘Last of 
the Barons”’ on her lap, but her dark eyes 
fixed dreamily on the page saw no word, or 
at least the mental! vision took in nothing of 
what the physical eye read. Margaret had 
been right; the young face did look more 
worn and wan; there were lines of care, and 

n, and suffering drawn acroas the brow 
ightly, but still there, where they should 
not have been, and the pale soft olive of the 
thin cheeks was perfectly colorless. She 
looked like a person who had suffered 
much, mentally and physically, and in truth 
all she had gone through had shaken even 
ber more than she knew, and bitterly did 
reproach himself that he had let 
work o. when he remembered the danger, 
and how nearly he had Jost his darling; but 
how could he refuse her when she had 
clung to him, and with passionate eloquence 
appealed to his love for Julian? All these 
thoughts were passing through bis mind 
now instead of the schedules of the bill, 
and suddenly throwing it aside, he said: 

**We seem as far off as ever from the end. 
Vivian has escaped "’ 

**But isn't that detective clever?’’ asked 

**Yea,”’ said Egerton; ‘‘but so is Vivian 
clever, and he may permanently escape."’ 

*‘No,"’ said Leonora, with a vehemence 
unusual in her; ‘it may be months, it may 
be years before he is taken; but it will come 
at last, as surely as there is justice in Hea. 


ven. 

“I must, I will believe it, child,’’ said 
E mn, softly smoothing her hair. 
“Justice must be done.’ 

**Leonora,"’ said Margaret, ‘‘whatdo you 
think made Arthur go to the vault that even 
ing of al) others ?’’ 

**Because, probably, he was in the habit 
of going at intervals to see if the casket 
was safe,’’ replied Leonora; ‘or more likely 
some fine instinct or presentiment of coming 
danger made him go there, and the instant 
he found it gone he would at once connect 
its loaa with me.’’ ° 

**Yes,"’ said Margaret, ‘‘but what made 
him take the short cut? In fact, what 
made him think you had gone, and gone 
that way ?’’ 

‘The first day I rode with him I asked 
about that path,’’ replied Leonora. 

“Why, Miss Arundel,"’ said Egerton, 
**you gee to expect Leonora to know 

and motive of this man.’’ 

‘Bo she did, sir, know every turn and 

tof his mind. She watched him and 
studied him y. She has a turn 
that way, I 

A slight shudder passed over Leonora’s 
frame, and perhaps, to turn the conversa. 
tion, she said: 

“The Rochesters are out of town, of 
course, Angelo?’ 


“All of 4 lied. ‘I had a let- 
ter this from Ca are 
to bh with the St. Johns, 
feay Alice and bella included. We 


will have them al] at Faloontower this 
Christmas, ** and she knew he 
meant Julian. 
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THE SATURDAY 


® After a pause Egerton suddenly rose, and 
mnaios | ho mantel piece, alls 
" asl shall be engaged to- 
ae, Sa wont Phase . 
to-night, me speak p y. 
What are your plans for your future life?” 
‘The same as they ever were, sir, and as 


“Iam twenty years your senior,”’ said 
Egerton, ‘almost old enough to be your 
father. You have done an incalculable ser 
vice to me through Leonora, and in conse 

uence have been thrown otherwise utterly 
ndless on my care, at seventeen, too 
oung to struggie with a hard world; and 
n right of these three things I claim some 
right to control you and your actions. Be- 
fore I say any more I wil] ask you a simple 
question. Who do you think would take a 
rl of sixteen or seventeen as governess? 
is child of mine would stand an almost 
better chance’ Moreover you are far to 
pretty for any lady who has grown up sons 
and daughters to take, you are too sensi 
ble, I know, to misconstrue or take offence 
at my words. Finaliy, as far as ever I have 
any power to influence you and any right to 
control you, I put my positive and unquali 
fied veto upon your plan. Instead I offer 
you two courses. You can, if you please, 
return to Stanfeld'’s, or to your old gover- 
ness Mrs. Ashton, and I will make you in- 
dependent in either case; save you from an 
mortification or privation, by a yearly al- 
lowance, sufficient for your personal 
vants.”’ 

‘‘Sir,’’ said Margaret, ‘‘will you tell me 
the other course ?”’ 

“I will. Youhave decided as I knew 
you would.’’ said Egerton, with a pleased 
smile. ‘*The other course is to remain with 
us a8 Leonora’s companion. Do not be 
afraid { am making the situation for you, 
and so fret yourself. 1 had betore intended 
to engage one for her. She needs a com- 
panion of your age, and who so fitting a 
one as the triend who has won her love and 
gratitude? You wil) earn your right to be 
bere—you have earned it already by what 

ou have done for us; and tel! her, Leonora,’’ 
ots | smiling, ‘that two hundred a year 
is not more than she will want, living as 
wedo. Margaret. I await your answer.’ 

Margaret burst into tears and hid her face 
on Leonora's breast. 

“Oh, Leonora,’’ she said, ‘‘it is too kind; 
1 don’t want anything better than to stay 
always with you.”’ 

‘It is done,’’ said Egerton; ‘‘she has cho 
sen her course. Good night, Margaret, you 
have chosen as I knew you would—inde- 
pendence.”’ 

He held her hand for a moment in his 
own, then tenderly kissed Leonora’s brow, 
and the two girls left the room together. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


ND where all these months had been 
the fair golden haired Isbel Roches. 
ter 1—sunning herself through the gay 
summer with the bright enjoyment of 

@ heart that had as yet known but little of 
the reality of life. Now they were at Scar- 
borough with the St Johns for the autumn. 

It was one morning, so early before 
breakfast that as yet the beach was almost 
deserted, when Tom Courtenay and his 
young cousin sauntered slowly along the 
sands. : 

“Il wish,"’ said Isbel, ‘‘that Leonora de 
Caldara was with us. I have not seen her 
since we left schvol.”’ 

“She hasn't been at home; | rather think 
she has been staying with some friends,”’ 
said Tom. ‘Do you know where you are 
going to spend Christmas ?"’ 

‘‘Who, mamma and [?t’’ she asked. “I 
don’t know; perhaps at Cousin William 
Courtenay s.”’ 

‘I think not,”’ said Tom; “for when I 
saw Egerton in town some time ago, he 
said something about having us al] at Fal 
contower."’ 

‘Did he? oh, how capital!’ exclaimed 
Isbel. ‘‘I hope he will ask us tothat beau- 
tiful old place; only I hope’’~and she low. 
ered her voice—‘ that the Reverend Cuth- 
—_ = oo be there."’ 

om fairly burst out laughing at thi 

confidential whisper. pene ae 

“Why not, child?’’ said he; “what is 
ro intense dislike to our Puseyite article? 

m sure we Lave many a laugh over him "’ 

“Yes. Really, Tom, we are too bad; we 
tease him dreadtully.’’ 

‘Isbel,"’ said Tom, ‘‘now don't laugh, 
but answer me with becoming gravity. Is 
your heart whole or given away ?"’ 

“It isn’t given away to you, Tom.”’ she 
replied, ‘‘so don’t beafraid. I shouldn't get 
=” oe 

*‘Don't be toosure of that, Madame Is 
bel,”’ said Tom, with a gravity that de 
me 7 

“ om, don’t,’’ she said, with a star. 
tled look that made her mischievous consi 
perfectly delighted. 

‘‘How do you know that I haven't brought 
7h looked up and caught "the twink) 

u t the 
his black ' sha 





Toe tat silly, teasing fellow!” she ex. 


> 


EVENING POST. 











claimed; ‘if were 80 foolish as to do 
that I would cat you entirely. But why 
do you ask such an impertinent question 

“Why?” said Tom. “I'll tell you some- 
thing, ma’amselle. Ihave s strong suspl- 
charms keep the Reverend 
Cuthbert ¥ 

Isbel blushed deeply, and 
exclamation burst = her 
instant! a merry lau 

Tote pb are joking,’ said she. 

“| swear by the gods of Olympus that I 
am pot,’’ he replied. 

‘Oh, Tom, pray say you are joking or 
mistaken.”’ 

“My dear Isbel,”’ ssid Tom, “‘why little 
cousin mine, you sre quite white, what a 
fool I was to say anything. Don’t take it to 
heart, perhaps [am mistaken; but any way 
you can refuse him, for I'm very sure he 
wants to ring this little hand.”’ - 

“Well, any way, Tom, the possibility of 
such a thing makes me merciless,”’ said Is- 
bel. ‘‘I'll lead him such a life as will make 
him afraid to have such a wife. Oh, we 
will tease him—lJong-costed, smooth- 
tongued ——,”’ she said, witha vehemence 
that made Tom laugh. ‘I can’t bear 
him ”’ 

“Preciously impudent of him to aspire to 
you,” said Tom. “By the Lord ! 
You're a sight too good for him.” 

‘Tom, don’t you bring your slang to 
me,’’ said Isbel; ‘I don’t half understand 
2” 

‘Ladies don’t generally,’’ said Tom: ‘‘but 
look, there comes Marion alone. I 
dare swear she has some news.” 

“T’ve been searching for you, daughter 
mine,’’ said Marion, coming up witb a let- 
ter in her hand. ‘The post has just come 
in, and bere is a letter from Angelo Eger- 
ton. He and Leonora are at the sea-side 
with Miss Arundel, who was at Ashton 
School.”’ 

‘‘What, Margaret Arundel?’’ exclaimed 
Isbel. 

“Yes,’’ replied Marion. ‘She has left 
her uncle, and was going out as @ gover- 
ness, but Angelo took her as a companion 
to Leonora, But that is not what 1 wanted 
to tell you. He asks us all to Falcontower 
for Christmas—us and the St. Johns, and 
how many more [ don’t know; but he writes 
that his ward—that young Surrey—is com- 
ing over in November.”’ 

She did not tell them that he had written 
that which was new life to the heart which 
ached and yearned for her son, and yet to 
any stranger his words contained little 
enough: 

“The result. dear Marion, of Leonora’s 
visit to Forest Moor makes it more safe for 
Julian to venture here. He is therefore 
coming in November, and will remain 

uietly at Falcontower till we go down at 
}hristmas.’’ 

‘‘How nice it will be!’’ said Isbel; ‘‘but, 
mamma dear, is our Puseyite friend asked 
too?’’ 

‘*You naughty girl!’’ replied Marion, “I 
know what that means. es, he is going. 
Angelo couldn't ask his brother and mother 
very well without asking him.” 

Isbel and Tom exchanged such a look 
that Marion instantly said: 

‘*You two are hatching some mischief be- 
tween you. Now, just come into breakfast, 
and let Mr. St. John alone.’’ 

‘I hope there will bea good lot of peo- 
ple,’’ said Isbel. ‘‘I wonder how Leonora 
will play hostess; she is only fifteen.’’ 

‘In actual years,’’ muttered Marion, 
with a heavy sigh; ‘‘older by far in bitter 
experience. I wonder what she is doing at 
this moment.’”’ 

Atthat moment, though Marion knew it 
not, the Castilian was standing on the beach 
on the south coasf, leaning on the arm of 
stately Angelo Egerton, the blue sea rippling 
softly to their feet, and the sunlight falling 
radiantly on them; not « soul was in sight, 
and not more still and silent was the early 
morning air than were they for a long time. 
They were alike in features, expression, and 
character, andin thought and feeling as 
nearly similar as it is possible for a young 
gir)and a grown man to be. And now 
she who when alone had stood so firm and 
steady in & position of danger and trouble, 
leaned clingingly on the strong man, in- 
stinctively, with woman's devotion, resting 
on and trusting implicitly in the strength 
and protection of one whom she felt to be 
her superior physically and mentally, and 
whom her deep love idolised and deified into 
a being almost to be worshipped. 

‘‘Where are your thoaghts, Angelo?’’ she 
said softly—‘‘far away over the wide seas?’’ 

His glance came back to her, and rested 
tenderly on the young face. 

‘No, Leonora, nearer home. My thoughts 
were of you. Ah! little one, if ever I 
should lose you, life would be very dark— 
very, very dark!’’ 

She clasped her right hand on the one 
which rested on his arm, and that simple 
action spoke volumes 

“I wish Julian were with us now,”’ she 
said, after a long silence 

‘‘He will land at Dover in November,” 
replied Egerton; ‘‘and youand I will go 
a _— in ~~ to Falcontower.”’ 

ee u ” ‘ 
know him _ said, ‘‘will not Tom 

“No,” replied Egerton; ‘he has been 
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lips, followed 












CHAPTER XX. 


He told her that Jesuita Margaret 
e told her that Jesuita and 
run away, and that Arthur 
sudden business to London. 
believe him, but she dared not say so; 
then she heard rumors of the m 
Miss de Castro, and her discovery by 
tleman who called himeelt her 
but whose name was unknown in the 
lage, and both she and Stanfeld not 
urally imagined him to be the same 
—_ who had brought Jesuita to th 
on. 

But somehow or other Eveline’s mind 
stantly connected the attempted m 
with her husband. She struggled 
it, but in vain; and she grew nervous 
fearful. Why didn’t Arthur write? If 
was in danger, she would go to him, 
he had so rudely crushed her love. ‘ 
was he?’’ she asked her father, but he 
no more than she did now. 

‘‘Where, then, was Margaret?—she 
write to her.’”’ 

He answered her angrily: 

‘‘He didn’t know or care where she was, 
and she could know nothing of it.’’ 

And 80, in restless anxiety and miserable 
por epee & month passed by. She could 
gather nothing in the village, or even at 
Mrs. Warren's; she could only tell her that 
the young foreign lady and Miss Arundel 
had been ten days at her house, and then 
the gentleman had taken them both away. 
She didn’t know his name, put he wasa tall 
dark gentleman, with very black hair and 
moustache, and very like the young lady. 
She knew nothing of who had stabbed her, 
the young lady would not say, but she (Mrs. 
Warren) thought that a detective was 
searching forbim. No onein the village 
had even a suspicion as to who the mur- 
derer might be. 

It was one night about six weeksafter the 
attempted murder that poor Eveline sat by 
her chamber window. Her lamp was on 
the table. but she did not undress; she had 
seated herself there, listening half-uncon- 
sciously to the autumn night wind, which 
rustled the leaves of the vine which climbed 
up the trellis outside, with her thoughts and 
heart far away, poor thing, with the man 
who so little deserved her! 

Twelve o'clock had just struck, when 4 
small stone was thrown up against the glass. 
Strangely the idea instantly crossed her that 
it was her husband, and, gently opening the 
window, she leant out. 

‘‘Arthur—husband!"’ she said, softly. 

“Hush! open the window, Evie, wide; I 
am coming up.”’ 

She saw a figure below climb easily up 
the trellis, and the next moment Arthur 
Vivian stood in the room. He walked to 
the door and locked it, then put-to the shut- 
ters, while she stood watching him with 
parted lips and clasped hands, and some- 
thing of almost terror in her aspect. - 

‘What are you looking so frightened at? 
demanded Vivian, rougbly. 

“Oh, Arthur!’ said his wife, ‘‘why do 
you come here this way, stealing in as if 
you feared the day ?”’ 

“I do fear the day—I am hunted like 
felon!’’ said Arthur, fiercely. ‘‘I come here 
to you because your evidence against me 
isn't legal, and because you are tool enough 
to care for me still.’’ J 

“Oh! Arthur, Arthur! how can you? 
she cried, with bitter grief. ‘‘Are you not 
content with breaking my heart, and must 
you crush it under your heel ?”’ 

There was such an anguish in her tone 48 
fora moment touched even him, and his 
tace softened with something of remorse, 98 
he said: 

‘Can you love me still—even now - 

“| do—I do!” she cried. ‘Oh! Arthur, 
let me lay my head on your breast, and feel 
one more that I am the wife you used 

ove!”’ 

“Eveline!” he said, keeping her beck 
with his hand, ‘“‘would you rest your hens 
on the breast of a murderer—touch tbe hap 
that is red with blood? My hand is 
with the blood of Jesuita de Castro. 

“Tt is not!” she said vehemently. “It 
stainless! Jesuita de Castro lives still. 

Arthur lifted his hands suddenly upward, 
and cried: be 

“Oh, God!—if there is a God—am I to 
thankful or not ?”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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A San Francisco barber, formerly » prist 
fighter, seeing a customer take off bis 
and puch we bi shirt sleeves, instinctively 
regarded these movements as preparatory 
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ECHOES. 
———— 
BY ¥. H. D. 


The murm’ring brook hums o’er its pebbly 


The birds s'ng fn the trees, 

The red-crowned clover 
Coquetting with the 

Oce’r-decked wi 


dream— 
But ob so far away. 


The mild-faced moon shines through the leafy 


bougbs 
Ena silvers o’erthe sbade. 


The whiep’ring winds as though with lover's 


vows. 
The roses serenade, 


On! yo and childhood’s springand summer 
t 


mike flowers fading fast, 


Too soon there come, from Love's enchanted 


climes, 
But echoes of the past. 


——o 


Rees’ Memory. 








BY A. B. 





from our town of Trefavon. And Mr, 
Matthew Rees himself wasa fine portly 
man of some forty or fitty years of age and 
a bachelor. 

The only defect he had—if Farmer Rees 
could be said to have a defect—was what 
the neighbors termed the ‘‘loss of his head.’’ 

He was indeed such an absent minded man 
that he would sometimes seriously reflect 
whether he could have been present when 
he came into the world. Still this absence 
of mind rarely interfered with his daily or 
weekly duties. He transacted his business 
as methodically as if he had been a machine 
wound up; but ifanything new or unfore- 
seen occured. if he were expected to remem 
ber a date or a name, or to act out of usual 
routine, the machine got out of order at 
once. 

He possessed, however, two tmemories— 
one within doors one without. These were 
his housekeeper Mally, and his carter 
Jehoram, familiarly called Jeho Bat 
they also failed him in the course of time. 

‘“Mally, you never reminded me!'’ was 
the farmers reproof one day when he had 
invited afriend to dinner and he was 
himself engaged elsewhere. 

‘Deed to goodness, master, I’m forget. 
ting myself,"’ was the answer. ‘‘Time you 
should be looking fora wife. There's Miss 
Kezis, Francis Tygwyn daughter, now. 

“Francis Tygwyn? Well, now, let me 
think. His daughter? I forget. Has he an 
unmarried daughter, Mally?”’ 

“Lor, master, you know that he has, and 
she is single, they are saying, for your sake. 
Why, you used to make love to her when 
you were a boy.”’ 

“DidIl? Ineverremember making love 
in my life, Mally. I shouldn't know how! 
Did you ever make love ?” 

“On my deed, master, you are funny. 
I’ve been courted many a time, but I was 
never of the forward sort, as Jeho will say 
for me, if you'll be asking him. We've 
been going together long enough now.”’ 

Rees opened his eyes, and they were not 
destitute of the sparkle of amusement. In 
spite of his oblivious temperament, he took 
in & joke at the moment, even if he forgot 
it the next, 

Mally was justified in her assertion con- 
ee Miss Francis. This lady had quietly 
allowed forty-five years of her life to slip 
by without taking to herselfa helpmate, 
and, strange as it may seem, for the sake of 
Rees Manorgwyn. When she was seven. 
teen and he twoand twenty, there had 
passe! between them words that he had 
forgotten but she had stored up in her me- 
mory. Hehad never make her an offer, 
never even told her that he loved her; but, 
for all that, Kezia at forty-five wasas sino- 
cerely attached to Mr. Rees as she had been 
at seventeen. 

Nothing further was said about Rees and 
Miss Francis but in a short time Mally and 
Jebo were married. They retired to a 
lidy cottage on the Manorgwyn estate, and 
the farmer found that while he had two 
memories out of doors he had none within. 
— he and his household suffered from the 


HE fine farm of Manor , belon 
| to the Rees, was siteaten coos five meine 


‘What were you saying to me about 
somebody’s daughter, some young woman, 
Mally?’” he inquired, a month or so after 
bas worthy spinster became 4 —— 

was telling you of Francis, wyns 
elder daughter, Kezia, master. Make you 
haste, or she'll be too old for anybody.” 
To be sure. I remember. Francis, 
Tygwyn's Kezia. Thank you for remind- 
ing me, Mally. I'll tiea knot in my hand- 
kerchief—I shan’t forget.” 
_ He went about his business, repeating 
Francis, Tygwyn’s Kezia,” until the words 
ranginhis head like the three bells of 
~~ church. 
ollowing Saturda T , 

‘he market , Reseiented 

, ones—Francis, I mean—you were 
the man I was thinking of. They are telling 
~ ie et ® fine mare—no; s young 

- "Pom my soul, I can’t remember. 


coyly bends ita head, 
breeze. 
daisies children ford the 


stream, 
With laughter londly gay, 
And sweet ao muate neare in some doar 










“You had better come and see. It’s years 
since you've been to Tygwyn. Suppose you 


‘Surely I was there last week about that 
mare we were talking of: but I don’t care if 
I do take aturn there no.”” 

The two farmers brisaly along the 
turnpike, and walked their well fed horses 

uickly up the hill, reaching their destiua- 
on in an hour. 

When Rees shook hands with Kezia, he 
little thought what a flutter she was in. But 
he remembered Mally’s advice and the 
necessities of his household, and tried to 
gather up his wits for the emergency of his 
case. When he looked at Kezia in an ab. 
sent sort of way, he found himself wonder- 
ing what sort of thing a wife was, and whe. 
ther she would be more or less troublesome 
than a housekeeper. By degrees he took to 
admiring her round, fair face, and come! 
figure, and sliofa suddena vision of h 
youth flitted before his cloudy miad. He 
suddenly burst out wy oe 

**Do you remember spelling ‘opportunity’ 
behind the door with me? What fun it was!”’ 
he said, his sidesshaking at the pleasant 
recollection. 

Francis Tygwyn’s sides shook also till 
the old fellow began to cough; but Kezia 
colored as vividly as she had probabl 
done on the memorable occasion alluded 
to 


“I'll be back directly—I must take my 
cough mixture,’’ said Francis, hastily leav- 
ing the room. 

Rees’ memory vanished with him, and 
when he and Kezia was left alone he 
had nothing more to say. He had acom. 
fortable glass of spirits and water, delicately 
flavored with lemon, before him, and he 
x to stir it 

t was now Kezia’s turn to have nothing 
to say, forshe was a shy woman, and in 
love, if Rees was not. She began to make 
up the fire, and while nervously heaping on 
blocks of wood, a spark flew out and caught 
her white muslin apron. An inspiriting 
little flame was the consequence, which she 
was about to extinguish, to the danger of 
her hands, when Rees jumped up and took 
her in hisarms. He had no intention, an- 
terior or ulterior, but that of putting out the 
fire, whereas he kindled a new one, being 
himeelf suddenly all aflame. 

“I came on purpose to marry you. 
Will vou have me?’ he said, boldly, 
when Kezia had managed to release her 
self. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Rees. Yes, if you 
please,’’ she replied, gratefully, for had not 
the comfortable farmer been her life long 
dream ? 

There is certainly no accounting for 
dreams, or, indeed, for proposals. Rees, 
Manorgwyn, could never account for his, 
and would probab'7 have slept itcff with 
his spirits and water had not Kezia hada 
father. Happily for her, he was not an ab. 
sent man, and, returning just as the words 
we have quoted were spoken, he ratified 
them witb his blessing. 

The news soo: spread far and wide that 
the ‘‘young couple’’ were engaged and more 
jokes were made over thore two common. 
place words than filled Joe Miller's jest 
book. 

‘That's my doing. Now I must keep 
master upto it,’’ said Mally; and so she 
did. 

He was quite forgetting to visit his sweet. 
heart, but at last he got in the habit of rid- 
ing once a week to Tygwyn and would pro 
bablv bave continued it to his dying day, but 
for Kezia’s father. Hs was for naming the 
wedding day as soon as politeness permit 
ted, and as Rees would not, and Kezia 
could not do this, he took it on himself. 

So through him the day was appointed. 
On the eventful morning Mally was early 
at the farm, but her master was abroad be- 
fore her. He had forgotten it was his wed 
ding day. However they managed it so 
that he was stillin good time to meet the 
bride and her party at the church. 

Rees, standing near the al'ar, looked 
about him inquiring)y. 
‘Whatare we here for, my dear?’ he 
whispered to Jemima, the bridesmaid. 
“Why, you are going to be married, Mr. 
Rees ”’ 

‘To be sure. Come slong, my dear,”’ he 
said, holding out his hand to Jemima, who 
pushed Kezia towards him. 

The clergyman was a triend of Rees, and 
acquainted with his peculiarities. He there- 
fore held him to his puint during the mar 
riage service, and when he appeared obli 
vious, recalled him bya whispered, ‘‘Re- 
peat after me.”’ 

So the ceremony was then performed 4! 
last, and Kezia experienced the truth of the 
proverb, ‘‘All comes to those who can 
wait.’’ Matrimony came to her after twenty- 
five years’ expectancy, and she was con 
tent. So, ina enees, Sas Rees, who had 
never expected it at a 

They galloped back to Tyewyn side by 
side, with their friends fo g, where 
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nevertheless, y 
ous when absent from her; a fact she real- 
ized thirteen days after the wedding. She 
accom him to Trefavon Fair, already 
alluded to, and it was between them, 
as they bowled along in his dog-cart, that 
ey 4. ~~ 4 ~ re and she 

er ng an wou her u 
at Mr Fomes the doctor's. oie . 

Tretavon Fair was unusually brisk that 
day, and Rees unusually busy. However, 
evening came, and he started home. On the 
way something seemed strange to him, and 
he kept repeating at intervals: 

“I'm sure I've forgotten something. What 
can it be?’’ 

He had dismounted, and was in the pas- 
sage, when Jebho exclaimed: 

‘‘Where’s missus ?’’ 

“That's it! I knew I had forgotten some- 
thing,’’ cried the abashed husband. ‘Put 
the little mare in and drive to Dr. Jones's 
and fetch her. If 1 go, may bel shall for- 
get again. I ought never to have married.”’ 

*‘What will she say?’ he thought, ‘Will 
she scold for an hour and send me out 
of my mind, or will she sulk and be silent? 
Thats what they say the women do; 
and I daresay the men deserve it. I'm 
sure Ido. 1 wonder when I lost my mem- 
ory, and where | dropped it.’’ 

When Rees arrived at this portion of his 
mental castigation he grew so confused that 
he would probably have forgotten Kezia 
again, had not the sound of wheels aroused 
him. He felt too much ashamed of himself 
to go out to meet her, but stared into the 
fire as if ignorant of her arrival A peal of 
hearty laughter made him start and turn 
round. It was Kezia, looking so good- 
tempered and buxom that he laughed two, 
and rose instinctively. 

‘You wil] never hear the last of it. The 
doctor said you had forgotten me!’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

*‘I suppose I had; but I'l] try never to 
forget you again Let's spel] opportunity.’’ 

hie spelt it so loudly that the wainscoat 
echoed, and from that time forth it is re- 
corded that, thanks to his wife, he gradu. 
ally picked up his memory. 

“If we had married young I should never 
have lost it,’’ said he. 
‘Better late than never,’’ replied she. 

scar ceeaenittttaaiieniienit 


A Suassy Lover —A London dressmaker 
recently had her lover arrested for taking 
from her certain presents which he had made 
toher. She stated in court that she had been 
engaged to the prisoner for several] months, 
and on the previous Saturday evening had 
met him by appointment. He took her into 
& jeweler’s shop, saying he would buy her a 
chain, and selected one. He asked her to 
see how it would look on her watch, and she 
detached the latter from her own chain and 
tried it on the newone. He afterward put 
the watch in his pocket and the chain on the 
counter. Then he asked to see some wed 
ding rings, and at his request she took a 
engagement ring from her finger and tried 
on tbree or four wedding rings,one of which 
fitted her. Remarking that it looked ver 
nice on her finger. he put the ring in his 

ocket and purchased a pin for himself, say- 
- that he would satisfy the jeweler for his 
trouble. The dressmaker asked the prisoner 
for the watch and engagement ring, but he 
refused to give them to her, remarking that 
they were his property, and taking her into 
the jeweler’s, as he had done, was the only 
means he had of getting them. She then 
gave himinto custody. She did not know 
whether she coyjd call herself engaged to 
the prisoner sti He had given her the 
watch and ring, but had never asked tor 
them back. She had a little quarrel with 
him # month previously, but that was made 
up. The magistrate observed that he did not 
think any jury would convict the prisoner of 
stealing the things and therefore the man 
must be discharged. The dresemaker left 
the court, remarkiog that it was a disgrace 
ful thing. 

nn 

Sux Coup sput Wovu.pn T.—This is the 
way in which a Western girl disposes of a 
young man. She says: ‘You have asked 
me pointedly if I could marry you, and I 
have answered you pointedly that I can. I 
can marry a man who makes love to 4 differ 
ent girl every month. I can marry & main 
whose main occupation seems to be to join 
in a gauntlet in front of churches and 
theatres, and comment audibly upon the 
people who are compelled to pass through 
it. [can marry a man whose only support 
is an aged father. I can marry & man who 
boasts that any giri can be won with the 
help of a good tailor and an expert tongue. 
I can marry such a man but I won’t!”’ 





According to the latest census of Austria, 
there are in that country 183 men and 239 
women who had reached, or passed, the age 








they feasted and ested, and entertained all | of s hundred years. 





Indeed, a y must consist of uneven 
members, fives or sevens, before that 
party can be waited on. 


Conventent ror Lovans —In Bulgaria 
the unmarried girls love to ornament 
hair with wreaths of flowers, and on festive 
occasions wear rows of gold coins round 
their necks. a is & most convenient ar- 
rangement suitors, as they ma . 
guess at the worldly circumstances Aw b 
intended by the number of the ducate~dis- 
played. 

ot oy meng OE Coe __ 
t given to women en 

who do not like to visit the Three Bells per- 
sonally, and who pay twopence for each 
parcel to be conveyed to the pawnbrokers, 
and the same amount on the parcels 
withdrawn Every quarter a ‘ 

also receives her commission from the pawn- 
broker, and, with other odd jobs arising 
from this intercourse, contrives, in certain 
quarters to make a comfortable livelihood. 

Warne Tomators were Finest EatTew. 
—It is a Newport tradition that tomatoes 
were first eaten in this country in about 
1823 in a house still standing there, by an 
Italian painter named Corne. He t 
a stable on the street now called from 
fashioned it into a dwelling house, 
there lived and died. Previous to his com- 
ing, and long after, tomatoes, then called 
“love apples,”’ were thought to be poison- 
ous. Indeed, as late as 1835 they were re- 
garded as poisonous throughout Connecti- 
cut. 

Tuk Dunwicn Rosx.—Near the coast of 
Suffolk, England, are the ruins of Danwich 
Priory, and in the clefts of these ruins 
grows the Dunwich rose. This rose is said 
to have been brought by monks from Nor- 
mandy many centuries since, and it is 
stated that it will grow nowhere else. It 
degenerates when cultivated, and resembles 
the Scotch rose. It is a powerfully scented 
flower, and rambles over the surface of the 
cliffs. The flower has a single blossom of 
purest white velvet, with anthers of black 

or brown. 

DauNKENNESS IN SwEeDEN —Drunken- 
ness in Sweden and Norway is cured in the 
following manner: The drunkard is put 
in prison, and his only nourishment is bread 
soaked in wine. During the first day the 
prisoner receives the bread and wine with 
much pleasure. On they second day the 
food is not so acceptable. After that he 
takes his food with great repugnance. In 
general eight or ten days of this treatment 
suffices to produce such a disgust of liquor 
that the unhappy man is compelled toa 
lute abstinence. After leaving prison, his 
drunkenness is radically cured, 


An Aupience oF One.—All the world 
has heard of the eccentric distaste of King 
Ludwig of Bavaria for publicity, especially 
in the theatre. His passionate love of the 
drama, and his excellent Judgment upon 
it and its allied arte—i's poetry scenery and 
music—are ¢qually matters of notoriety. A 
citizen of Munich says be has not seen the 
King in a theatre since 1868, when he sat 
alone in the royal box Since that time 
King Ludwig has become still more shy of 
society, and he now arranges for separate 
representations of plays and operas, at 
which he constitutes the whole and sole au- 
dience. 


Dress Ont Huxnprep Years Aco Nn 
France —The revolutionary heroes in 
France wore a sugar loaf hat which was 
nothing if not ugly. They wore a loose 
cravat of white cambric, tied in a large 
bow, a frilled shirt, a white waistcoat with 
red perpendicular a. a lone green coat 
with a high collar and sma!) cufls, buttoned 
tightly over the breast, from whence it 
slope away tothe hips, having very wide 
and long skirts. The pantaloons were very 
tight, buttoned up from the ankles to the 
middle of the thigh with low top boots. and 
the coat sleeve was furnished with ruffles at 
the wrist. 


Spanisn Farns.—The fairs are the peas- 
ants’ delight. The farmer at the annual 
fair sella or buys his mules or wheat, as the 
case may suit, the housewife lays in her 
store of cheese, crockery, dried fruits, 
dresses, etc , to last her humble household 
for the whole year. In Spring, in southern 
Spain, the old custom of turning # bull into 
the streets at night to open the fair, is still 
extant At nine o'clock at night the streets 
are lit up with pitch, charcoal and wood 
fires; they are lined with hundreds of men 
and boys; the fair ones and the better class 
gaze on the spectacle from the balconies. 
The bull, a young one, is led into the street; 
the men buffet and swear and scream at 
him. He blunders into a doorway, and is 
dragged out; smashes & glass window, and 
is cursed for hbigypains; chases some one es- 
pecially obnoxivus to him down the 

amid the roirs and shouts of the frighte 
and fugitive crowd. Generally one or two 
men per night are injured or killed by the 
ball. 
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°o who hadst rever beheld 
ie oe beg pittan a iamaens 
to ce com peli: a— 
These days are not those that bave been ! 


Oo who hast told us that never 
B mortal but clung to hie life, 
And was loth to depart and t sever 
His tot from its struggle and strife, 


Thy lines mouet have talien, indeed, 
le places far other than ours, 

W here the nettle, and brambi« and weed 
Choke the grain and o’ershadow the flowers. 


O Baint, who couldst welcome the grave 
As the gate of a lifetime to come, 

Thou wert never as weare: The Slave 
Draws a far other picture of Home. 


No more Life though he spend it in pratee; 
No more Toll, though the toll may he biessed; 
"Tis, ob, for the Night that ends hi« Days, 
And the Death that brings bim Rest 


INEZ; 


LORD LYNNE’S CHOICE. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOOM 
SUNLIGRT,” ‘“‘WRAKER THAN A 
WOMAN,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIL_ 


HERE was no lighter, hapnier heart in 
| the world than Agatha Lynne’s on 

that evening as she listened to the 

story of Allan's love. She had al- 
ways liked bim; there had been a time when 
she had preferred her cousin. Lord Lynne; 
but he had not loved her. and she was not 
the girl to waste her life in vain sorrow 
and regret When Philips image taded, 
Allan's took its place. She had cared for 
no one in London, because she felt that he 
loved her, and she liked him better than 
any one else. 

There was a deep sense of happiness in 
her gentile heart; there was nothing to fear. 
She knew that Philip and Inez would like 
her to marry Allan; she would live near 
them, and they would be one happy family. 
Bhe lay down to sleep with a quiet smile 
upon her lips, her face wearing the glad 
look of a little child 


How long she had siept Agatha did not 


know; the morning light shone gray and 

dim in her room when she was aroused by 

some one trying the handle of her door. 
*Who is there?’ she cried, wondering 


who could want her at that unusual hour of 


the night. 

*‘Let me in, Agatha,’’ said her sister; ‘‘I 
Want to speak wo you.”’ 

In a moment the door was unfastened, and 
the sisters stood face to face. 

‘Inez, dearest, what is the matter ?'’ cried 


Agatha She was stupefied at Lady Lynne s 
Her face was white, ber lips 


appearance. 
drawn, and her hair bung over ber shoul 
ders. 
**T have been ill all night, Agatha,’’ re 
ied Inez. 
wanted tosee you first. See,’ she con 
tinued, drawing from beneath her dressing- 


gown a packet of papers, ‘‘I have brought 
I know you always keep your 
word, Agatha. Will you promise me that 
in the morning. between seven and eight 


you this. 


o'clock, you will read it ?’’ 
“I will read it now, 
Agatha, gently. 
No. Kes will not do,”’ said Inez ‘‘Prom 
ise me that you will alee 
eal poet that you will read it 
time | mention, and that the moment you 


if you like,’ 


have read it you will, before you leave your 
room, destroy it. Promise me, or I shal! 


noi sleep "’ 

“Tnen I promise you faithfully,”’ said 
Agatha, willing to bumor what she be 
lieved to be a sick fancy. 
with your own hands, 
touch it until seven o'clock. 
three now,'’ she said looking at her watch. 

Lady Lynne placed the papers beneath 
the pillow, and then she knelt by her sis 
ters bedside. 


‘Agatha, darling,’’ she said, ‘life would 
different for us both if 


have 
yea ege come home to my father's 
though 


ver 


But you love me, do you not, al. 
you have not known me long?’ 


**| love you all the better for that,’’ said 
“I have to 


with a bright smile. 
make up for al) those lost years.”’ 
o if | have ever 


continued Inez ‘'] shalisleep better, dear, 
if you will kiss me and tell me so’ 
threw her lo 


ly figure of her sister; she drew the 
white beautiful face down to hers,and kissed 


it and 


again. 
“I have asked in this let- 
ase te 


said 


ter, 
you do it.” 


otters ate cam Sr 


“and now try tosleep. Y 
am frighiened.’’ 


“Lam going w sleep now; but 


said 


with it under 
at the 


“Place it there 
ear, and I will not 
It is just 


n unkind,. or 
cold, or crue] to you, you will forgive me,” 


arms round the 
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well. I wonder if all sin brings ite own 
punishment, as mine has done. 

She did not look this time at the mirror; 
had she done so, the white face, with its 
awful look, would bave alarmed her. 

Once more she went to the window, and 
looked her last on the blue sky and the fair 
earth. 

“Farewell, life, beauty, hope, and love!” 
she murmured. 

Tien came to her, as she stood there, & 
vivid recollection of Bertie Bobun; she saw 
again the brave young face. and heard the 
earnest voice. Bhe remembered his words, 
‘I fever you are in trouble, or wanta friend, 
send for me.’’ 

She wondered, with a dull kind of won- 
der, if he could help her; but no, the web 
was woven tightly round her, and there 
Was no escape. 

‘*His last recollection of me shall be a 
pleasant one.’’ she said, drawing the folds 
of her dressing gown around her. ‘Oh 
mother, mother,’” she murmured—‘ the 
mother whom I never saw or knew—if you 
bad taken me with you, I should not have 
been left to die alone.’’ 

In the clear calm stillness of the bright 
Italian nightshe laid herself down upon the 
bed she was never more to leave. The rich 
masses of hair fell over her shoulders—a 
f:w tears, so burning that they seemed to 
scorch her face, ran down her cheeks, the 
last poor Inez would ever shed. 

The hand that raised the fata) phial to her 
lips never faltered; something like a prayer, 
a wild cry for mercy, escaped her, then the 
nerveless hand fell down, and Inez ‘‘slept 
well’’ at last. 


Agatha wondered for some little time at 
her sister's strange visit, but her thoughts 
wandered to Allan, and then she — it in 
her busy dreams. It was the broad, clear 
morning light that awoke herat Jast—a sun 
beam peeping right into her room, and 
seeming to reproach her for sleeping 80 
long. 

It was not until she was wide awake that 
the young girl remembered her sister 8 visit, 
and the letter. 

True to her promise, she first looked at 
her watch—it was just ha!f past seven; then 
she turned tothe papers, and began to read 
them. 

A horrified expression gradually stole over 
her face asshe read that Confession. Pity, 
compassion, and shame succeeded each 
other rapidly in her mind. 

Could it be that her beautiful, gifted sis- 
ter had done this—had married secretly, and 
never even told Philip? When she under 
stood it fully, and found that it was the 
Count who had blighted that young life she 
shivered with sickening apprehension. 
That her sister Lady Lynne, of whom they 
were all so fond and so proud, could have 
deceived her husband so basely!—oh why 
had she not told him all when she found 
that the Count yet lived? Pity came after 
anger. What had she not suffere/!—what 
hidden anguish, what untold torturel—and 
then, with ever growing surprise, she read 
how she herself had been betrayed. 

*Tnen he did love me, after all."’ she 
cried; ‘‘but it is best as itis. Allan would 
have been wretched without me. Poor 
Inez! she has been sinned against as well 
as sinning "’ 

Then the reading of that sad letter 
alarmed her. What was coming on the 
day which had already dawned? What did 
she mean by speaking of death and dying? 

A dreadtul thought flasbed across her for 
& moment; it rendered her helnless, and 
she fell back, unable to move. What might 
be happening while she delayed? Stull, 
true to her promise, she destroyed the let- 
ter before she quitted her’room. She was 
hurrying along the corridor when she met 
Stephanie, her sister's maid, The girl 
looked pale and frightened. 

* Miss Lynne,’’ she said, ‘I was just com 
ing to fetch you. I have knocked twenty 
times at my lady's door, and she has never 
answered me.’’ 

Agatha’s beart almost stood still with 
fear; she knocked and called Inez, but no 
answer came Then she opened the door 
gently, and entered the room All that was 
mortal of Lady Lynne lay upon the bed be- 
fore | er, the beautiful face white and still, 
the lips for ever silent and cold 

“Fetch Lord Lynne!” 
with a low cry, as she fell upon her knees. 

It seemed but a moment, and the terri 
fied husband stood beside her. 

‘Great Heaven!"’ he cried, in a voice 
they never forgot, ‘‘she is dead!’’ 

Yes dead and at rest, with a look upon 
the exquisite face that awed them by its 
peaceful solemnity. 

Doctors were summoned, the terrified 
servants, with loud cries, seeking aid, but 
eee ws ey She had been dead for 

urs. 

“‘I will not believe it,"’ cried Lord Lynne; 


*‘she was not ill last t—not ill enough 
to die. Iam mad or —I cannot 
believe it.’’ 


They could not persuade him to leave the 


cried Agatha,. 
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room where abe lay; he “would not, could 
not believe that was dead. 

It was not —~h~ first ag oy 44 
this surprise away 
thought of asking how she had died. Alas, 
the question was soon answered. There lay 
the little phial empty, and marked “Lauda- 
num— n,”’ and the _—< it still lin- 

red u the white co ps. 
oe Then the weeping. frightened Stephanie 
told how her lady suffered agonies with neu- 
ralgia, and how she took a little opium to 
lull the pain. 

“Last night,”’ said the poor girl, ‘m 
lady was ill with it; she must have intend- 
ed to take enough to quiet the pain, and 
have taken too much.”’ 

So every one believed; there was no rea- 
son to doubt it. The wretched and un- 
happy commit suicide; but no care or trou- 
ble, they said, had ever come to the brilliant 
and beautiful Lady Lynne. 

The news gradually spread, and a crowd 
of people assembled around the Palazzo 
Giorni. 

They spoke in whispers of the terrible ac. 
cident, of the wealth and loveliness of the 
lady who lay dead, of the grief of her hus 
band and the sorrow of her friends. But 
amongst that vast crowd no one whispered 
that the lady upou whom Nature and 
wealth had lavished their fairest gifts had 
by her own band cut short the life that her 
own iolly had blighted. 

Agatha and Lady Florence were bewild- 
ered by the dreadful shock. Lord Lynne 
was incapable of attending to anything. 
His valet fetched Sir Allan Leigh, thinking 
his master’s friend would best take his mas- 
ters place. 

The young baronet’s horror at hearing of 
the tragedy was uubounded. 

‘Can it really be true, Holland?’ he asked 
of the trembling servant. ‘When we left 
Lady Lynne last evening, she looked well 
and happy.” 

“It is true, Sir Allan,’’ said the man, 
‘‘and my master is balf mad. There is no 
one to superintend any arrangements. Will 
you come to the Palazzo, for I do not know 
what is best to be done? Lord Lynne 
seems as though he could peither hear nor 
speak.’’ 

Tears rose to Sir Allan s eyes as he re- 
membered the look upon his friend's face 
last evening, and how he bad smiled when 
he had bidden him cal) at three to-morrow. 

As soon as he arrived at Lord Lynne’s he 
asked to see Agatha Years of bitter sor- 
row scemed to have passed over that sweet 
face since he saw it last. It was white, and 
dark shadows were beneath the large sad 
eyes. 

‘Agatha,’’ he said, ‘‘my dear one, you 
must not grieve so much. You will be ill 
yourself.’’ 

But he could give no comfort. Agatha 
Lynne sorrowed as one who has no hope. 
Others grieved for what they considered the 
consequences of asad accident; she alone 
knew the truth, and it weighed her down 
nearly tothe grave. Every word of that 
letter seemed burned upon her heart. She 
could not forget it; she could not forget the 
last despairing clasp of her sister's arms, or 
the look she had seen upon her face. It was 
a fearful secret for one so young to keep, 
but she guarded it well. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


O this day, in the great cemetery of San 
Lorenzo, at Rome, people show the 
grave of the beautiful lady who died at 
the Palazzo Giorni, and whose husband 

sorrowed so deeply that he became ill, and 
nearly lost his life. There is a fair white 
marble monument. and it tells the name 
and age of the ill-fated lady who sleeps be- 
neath. 

Years afterwards, when the sad story was 
fading in men's minds, there came one day 
to the grave a youne English cfficer. He 
bad travelled from Canada, he said; and the 
guide who took him to the cemetery saw 
him lay his head down upon the marble, 
while deen, bitter sobs shook his frame. 

Bertie Bohun never forgot Lady Lynne; 
no other women's face ever charmed him. 
He never spoke of love again; his heart was 
buried in the grave of the beautiful, bril- 
liant girl, who had remembered his love in 
the last and most bitter hour of her life. 

Never had any event caused a greater 
eensation than the sudden death of Lord 
ay aan — The Palazzo Giorni 
was thron with visito calle 
friends. - _— 

Agatha Lynne saw but one, and that was 
the Count Rinaldo She gave orders that, 
if he called, she wished to see him; and he 


| was shown into the darkened room where 


she sat. He was pale and agitated. 

‘Miss Lynne,” he said, ina low voice, 
“I dare scarcely ask can this sad news be 
true ?’’ 

“Ts is true. Count Montalti,’’ sh li 
‘Who should know it better than pda aw 3 
You hunted her to death. I wil] give her 
ee you, and then never let me 

Or your own base and 
cowardly sake. you will keep my Sone ap 
will 


ter’s secret. Its betrayal one 
but She is safe out of he tach 
of all the harm your slanderous words can 


do her.” 
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ing or waking, by night or day, he sw 
face There was no oblivion for him. 
left Rome before the funeral of Lady Lynne 
took place. 
Three years afterwards A 
one of the French daily = a 
ragraph, which told of the death of Count 
inaldo Montalti. He died stabbed 
quarrel which took place in a 
gambling-house, and Lady Lynne was 


m 
cy 


read in 


kissed the cold lips, murmuring 
that she had done her bidding, and would 
keep her secret well. Agatha never gazed 
upon that beautiful face again; it was soon 
hidden from all eyes. 


It was on a bright sunny day that Lady 
Lynne was laid to rest in the cemetery of 
San Lorenzo. Those who saw Lord Lynne 
then barely recognized him; he could not re. 
cover fromthe shock. Hecovld not endure 
the sight or the name of the place where he 
had lost her. Twodays after the funeral 
he left Rome, and went, he hardly knew 
whither. 

Society had received a shock in the death 
of its brilliant ornament. But no s'ranger 
perbaps felt more sympatby with the 
reaved household thad did good Mrs. Cad- 
well. She discussed the event ip al) its 
bearings with Mrs. Godwin, who had 
changed places with her, and was now 
patronized instead of patronizing. 

There were mourning and lamentation in 
the old Hall of Lynnewolde when the tragic 
fate of its young mistress was known. Mrs. 
Lynne grieved over the tad ending of the 
young life that had promised so fairly and 
80 well. 

It was at Alexandria that Lord Lynne be- 
came so dangerously ill that his life was de- 
spaired of. 

Then Sir Allan, like a true friend, went 
to the rescue, and nursed him through the 
long and tedious malady, and at his urgent 
request went with him tothe East. But it 
was not without some sacrifice that Sir Al- 
lan Leigh did this. He had hoped, when 
the year of mourning expired, to make 
Agatha his wife; but she asked him to 
wait. She did not regain her spirits; the 
secret she kept weighed her down. 

After the funeral, Agatha and Lady Fio- 
rence came home. Evelyne returned to the 
Chase, and life went on slowly and sadly 
— Sir Allan was summoned to Alexan- 

ria. 

Then they had the fever of suspenre to 
pass through. Letters were looked for with 
a sickening anxiety, until the news came 
that the heloved son and brother was recov 
ering He could not return home he ssid; 
he should go on to the East, and Sir Allan 
would go with him. When he had learned 
to forget he would return to Lynnewolde. 

The years of his abeence were dull ones 
to the ladies at the Hall Lady Florence 
had, by Lord Lynne’s advice, consented to 
receivea small income from the Wyverne 
estate. 

Mrs. Lynne had grown warmly attached 
to her, and would never hear of her leav- 
ing Lynnewolde She was sister and com- 
panion to Agatha, and filled the place of 
the beloved one they had lost. 

People wondered why Agatha Lynne did 
not recover her health and spirits. It must 
have been a dreadful shock, they said, for 
she had never been the same since. And 
she never was quite the same. She could 
not forget; the sad life and desth of that 
beautiful, brilliant sister were ever before 
her; the words of that last letter seemed ever 
in her mind. 

It she could have shared her secret with 
Allan, it would have weighed less heavily 
upon her; but that she could not do. She 
never betrayed her trust,although for many 
years it clouded and shadowed life The 
faintest shadow of doubt was never thrown 
upon the fair name of Inez, Lady Lynne. 

The first ha a — was 
the velyne 

Somewhat to the amusement and surprise 
of Agatha, her friend made, during ® visit 
to oo ones of her old admirer, 
the u ortington 

It was Evelyne’s great likeness to Agsths 
which first attracted him, for he had yee 
forgotten the sweet and gentie girl he 
first loved. 


Evelyne Leigh went to London to spend 
Glave ine young lord sow and learned 10 076 
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. Noone was much more surprised | In the old picture gallery at Lynnewolde | through the medium of a convenient third ‘That Dick and I to 
ter, Mise Leigh herself. there hangs « portrait that, when the family P other,” che seturech, wih & on 
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tha heard of the Cadwells. Julia a 
—and married, every one said, ‘‘remarkably 
well.” They sent cards to Florence and 
Agatha, who replie? by a kind letter of con- 
gratulation. Mine 4 have seen nothing of 
them oe - Fegnnny ? ag 
She still speaks o g 

life—the time ‘‘Lady Florence visited them 
in Rome,” and her listen in wonder 
and awe. 


CHAPTER XXXIV., anp Last. 


T hardly seems four years, auntie,’’ said 
Agatha to Mrs. Lynne, one morning as 
they walked along the smooth green 
lawn of Lynnewolde. ‘‘How much 

olderand wiser we are than when we left 
here for London, on that bright Spring morn- 
ing! I never thought so much sorrow lay 
before us.”’ 

‘Four years isa long time when one is 
young,”’ replied Mrs. Lynne; ‘even to me 
each year has seemed an age. I have longed 
so earnestly to see my son again.”’ 

“Will he be much altered, do think?’’ 
asked Agatha; ‘‘and oh, auntie, will he 
have forgotten her?” 

“No,”’ said Mrs. Lynne, “my poor boy 
will never forget her; but he is young and 
naturally light-hearted. I have great hopes 
for him. I trust yet to see him settled at 
Lynnewelde, a happy husband, with chil. 
dren growing around him, for he has suf. 
fered enough.’”’ 

“But not as bitterly as I have done,”’ 
thought the es | girl to herself. 

“They will be here thie evening,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Lynne, ‘and we must give 
them a grand reception.’’ 

When evening came, and a tall bronzed 
man with saddened eyes stood before her 
once again, Mrs. Lynne was perfectly 
happy. 

No one could look at Lord Lynne with- 
out seeing that he had suffered acutely; but 
“four years is a long time when one is 
young,’’ and the anguish of his pain was 
over now. He would never forget the beau- 
tiful girl who had loved him so apy + 
but life had still many blessings in store for 
him. 

Warm was the welcome given to the wan- 
derers. Friends vied with each other in 
kind attentiuns. 

The first visitors who came to Lynne- 
wolde were Lord and Lady Hortington. 

‘And now, Allan,’’ said Evelyne to her 
brother, ‘‘when do you intend following my 
brightexample? You have finished pros- 
ing with Lord Lynne, I hope. Agatha is 
very patient; if you had been my lover in- 
— of hers, you should have stayed in the 

ast.’’ 

‘Evelyne, be reasonable,’’ remonstrated 
her brother. ‘If I had come sooner, Aga- 
tha would not have married me. You do 
not know the effect her sister's death had 
upon her.’’ 

“It was very dreadful,’’ replied Evelyne; 
“‘but then one cannot live always under an 
eclipse. The sun must shineafter darkness. 
Do not let her put you off again, Allan. 
I have no patience with such delays.’’ 

Allan acted upon his sister's advice. He 
would listen to no excuses. Agatha said 
she could not leave Mrs. Lynne, but he de- 
clared Lady Florence would take her place 
admirably. 

“The fact is, Agatha,’’ he said, ‘I have 
waited all my life for you, and you have 
been my promised wife for four years. Do 

ou think it is kind to make me wait still 
onger? With neither brother nor sister at 
the Chase, you cannot think my life a very 
happy one.”’ 

Agatha did not send him away again. She 
Promised that when August came she 
would be his wife. 

Old times seemed to have come back to 
Lynnewolde. When Agatha married Al- 
lan Leigh she laid aside her sadness—she 
would not grieve him. 

Lady Florence was bright ‘and animated. 
Lord Lynne looked happy once more. Yet, 
on this wedding day, in the midst of bappi- 
ness and festivity, they thought of the bril- 
liant, beautiful lady who had once been 
queen of the old Hall. 

Agatha went home with her husband to 
the Chase; and there is no happier wife in 
the world than Lady Leigh. 

Her nusband idolizes her. He calls her 
his pearl, his treasure beyond price; and if 
he sees at times a look of sadness stealing 
over her face he charms it away. 

° * ” 


charmed her. It was a beautiful evening in 
June; the soft breeze was filled with the per- 
fumes of roses and lilacs. Lord Lynne sat 
under the shade of the great chestnut, with 
Lady Florence by his side. Mrs. Lynne, 
now a silver-haired, feeble woman, sat near 
them, and a group of children were play- 
ing u the lawn with a large dog, their 
capeatel pride and pet. A fine, handsome 
boy, the heir of Lynnewolde, was trying to 
make his little sister ride upon the dog; but 
the child resisted. 

“Then you come, Maud,’’ he cried, turn- 
ing to a lovely little girl near him. ‘You 
try. Inez is a coward.”’ 

‘Hush, Allan!’ cried his father. ‘‘Come 
here, my darling,” he said to the little one; 
—she had dark, mournful eyes, and hair 
black as the raven’s wing. ‘Come here 
and stay with me. Mind, Allan,’’ he said; 
‘remember what I have so often told you; 
you must always be kind to Inez.”’ 

He took her in his arms and kissed her, 
because she bore his dead wife's name. He 
had not forgotten that grave in the far off 
_ although he had made his true choice 
at last. 





Nellie’s Lovers. 


BY F. @G. 








HAT will do, Ellen. We will not dis- 
cuss the matter further. You will please 
nose Mr. Gratton as your future hus- 


“But, papa, I can’t. It is impossible! I 
don’t lovehim. If two persons are going 
to epend all their lives together, there ought 
to be some affection between thom,’surely.’’ 

‘“Humph! A little of such a commodity 
goes a long way. Good, wholesome affec- 
tion is, in my opinion, the best foundation 
for marriage. But there, I can’t spare time 
for sentimental discussions. I quite ap- 
prove of Gratton’s proposals. He will make 
_ an excellent husband; and you, with a 
ittle training, will make a very good wife. 
So now we will consider the matter set- 
tled;’’ and the old gentleman, with the air 
of one who has satisfactorily concluded a 
somewhat tiresome business, rubbed up his 
spectacles and drew the inkstand towards 
him. 

His daughter, however, felt that the busi- 
ness could not be thus summarily dis- 
missed. 

‘But, papa, indeed, it can’t be settled so— 
indeed—indeed itcan’t. You must give me 
time,’’ she cried 

Her father elevated his eyebrows in sur- 


rise. 

" ‘Time for what, my dear?’ he inquired, 

‘‘To consider—to decide. ’’ 

“Really, Ellen, you are in « most refrac. 
tory humor. The idea of a girl ofyour age 
being capable of deciding for herself. Bless 
my soul! I never heard of such a thing. 
Woy, I am the proper person to Judge what 
is best for you.”’ 

Nellie made no reply, but there were dan- 
gerous symptoms of tears about her blue 
eyes. Remarking which, her father made a 
hasty compromise, and informed her that 
for two days the question sbould remain as 
it was, but at the end of that time he 
— to find her more amenable to reason 
—for marry Mr. Gratton she must and 
should. 

“I won’t, though,”’ quoth rebellious Nel- 
lie, in the strict seclusion of her own apart 
ment; and settling herself in the easiest and 
most comfortable of lounging chairs, she 
took a calm and deliberate review of her po- 
sition. 

A year before, Nellie Foster and Richard 
(or as he was more commonly called Dick) 
Turner met at the house of a mutaal friend. 
They were both young and good looking. 
and they were thrown a great deal into each 
other’s society. The result can therefore be 


guessed. 

Dick was rich in youth, in hope, in cour 

age; but he was totally deficient in more 
worldly possessions; so when. ‘brave in a 
good cause,’’ he applied to Mr. Foster for 
his consent to their engagement, he met with 
a determined denial. 
So, after a stolen interview where the 
lovers kissed, and promised faithfulness with 
a sympathetic maid aeons ae in the 
distance, Dick went away tot Iden west, 
and Nellie, left at home, cried herself pale 
and sick. 

She never heard directly from him, but 
she often heard of bim, and many were 
woe jong and loving messages they exchanged 





evening of the third day Nellie was going to 
a ball under the chaperonage of her aunt 
The important and delightful business of 
dressing was just completed when there was 
a knock and ring, followed by the sound of 
her father's voice. 

peer up her fan and gloves,and bidding 
the maid bring her cloak and other neces- 
saries, she ran downstairs to the dining- 
room. 

She had advanced into the room before she 
perceived that her father was not there, but 
that, standing on the hearthrug, was Mr. 
Gratton. 

He came eagerly forward, radiant with 
smiles. 

“Dear Miss Ellen,’’ he said, tenderly, 
litting her hands, ‘‘you have made me the 
happiest man in the world.’’ 

Nellie was too much taken by surprise to 
speak or withdraw her hands, but a vivid, 
burning blush leapt into her face, tinging 
even her neck, and reaching to the roots of 
her hair. 

“I met your father half an hour ago,’’ 
he continued; ‘‘and he informed me of my 
o fortune. I accompanied him here, that 

might have it confirmed it with your own 
sweet lips.’’ 

Nellie’s —— began to recover its lost 
power, though somewhat haltingly, it is 
true. 

‘‘T—I—papa—that is—I can’t——"’ 

Elation had deprived Mr. Gratton of his 
usual sagacity, and in Ellen’s confusion he 
read only the natural signs of maiden bash- 
fulness. 

‘“‘Mrs. Tremartoch’s carriage is at the 
door, miss.’’ 

Nellie’s heart gave a great bound of relief, 
and scarcely waiting for the requisite 
wraps, she flew down the steps and into 
the brougham in such frantic haste as to 
elicit from her aunt the querulous com. 

laint: 

‘‘Mind, child, mind; you've already quite 


my lace.’’ 





The clock on the mantel-piece in Nellie’s 
chamber, was chiming ten silvery strokes 
when that young lady opened her eyes the 
next morning. She sprang out of , vexed 
at having slept so late. 

Nellie felt quite provoked at her own lazi- 
ness, for now the whole day must be gone 
through before she would able to say a 
word to her father of that which was para- 
mount in her thoughts, and that afternoon 
she was to accompany him to a dinner party. 

As she had expected, Mr. Foster came 
hurrying Lome at the last moment, and in a 

reat haste made his toilet and escorted bis 
aughter. 

Nellie’s companion during the repast was 
a gentleman who devo himself with 
praiseworthy zeal to the satisfying of an 
enormous appetite. Her loss was not very 
great, and she found easy consolation in lis. 
tening to the conversation going on around 
her. 

During the removal of the courses, she 
heard her bost address a lady next to him. 

“By the by, that is wonderful news 
about Dick Turner. I suppose you have 
heard it?’’ 

“No, indeed, I have not. Please inform 
me ” 

‘‘Whry, it aprnears his father was a relative 
of the banker Colcortin, and that gentleman 
by his death leaves his whole fortune to 
him.”’ a 

The conscious color eame and went in 
Nellie’s cheeks. She glanced across at her 
father, and though he was doing energetic 
work with bis knife and fork she fancied he 
must have heard as well as herself. 


‘Papa, may I speak to you a moment, 
please ?’’ 

They were at home again, and Nellie felt 
that sleep would be impossible until she had 
had a talk with her father. 

“Certainly. What is it?’’ asked Mr. 
Foster, following her into the dining-room. 

“Mr Gratton began—be gin saying some- 
thing to me last night. I hadn't time to ex- 
plain anything because Aunt Grace was 
waiting. But today I had a letter, so I 
wrote and told him.”’ 

And having ended this somewhat incoher- 
ent speech. Nellie fell to picking the swan- 
down from ber cloak. 


crushed my skirt, and now you are tearing | 


‘Then you are indeed « very disobedient 


“Papa, dear, didn’t you hear what Mr. 
Atkinson said at dinner fT’ 


“Yes; but I mean about Dick having suc- 


wat pied, 5 9 
oom fancy I did hear something of 


‘Then that would make « differenca, 
wouldn't it?’ softly inquired Nellie, as 
she laid her hand caressingly on her father’s 


‘Can't say yet; I haven't considered the 

matter sufficiently. Besides, the 

ae ang have ceanged his mind Leto 
“No; that I am sure he has not,” af- 

firmed Nellie, with a proud toss of her little 


. accepted her statement as 
final, or that her father had confirmed it; 
when she ventured timidly to inquire about 
a was informed he had gone 
a 


As the weeks lengthened into months, ber 
heart to ache with a dreary 
pain and her fair face became wan 
pinched. No tidings reached her from 
away, neither letter nor message, end 
dark shadow of doubt fell ethwart ber 
dream. 

It was a sultry day in the early 
Ange. Nellie was seated at the piano, 
list ly playing one of Mendelssohn's 
‘Songs Without Words,”’ when a servaat 
came to tell her she was wanted in the din. 
ing-room. 

apesting 6 find the dressmaker, with 
whom she an egpetanens that after- 
noon, she languidly ubeyed the summons. 
Scarcely was she within the door when a 
pair of strong arms took forcible possession 
of her, and her lips and cheeks received a 
very liberal salute from a well bearded and 
eer ity mouth. 

“Ah! Dick, is it you?’’ she ose. 

‘Me 1—of course it is, my own little love! 
Though I — I was never going to see 
you again, we have had so many delays and 
misad ventures.’’ 

And, by way of, compensation f6r past 
troubles, he repeated his tormer greetin 

‘Don't!’ murmured Nellie, feeling. in- 
tensely happy. “What will papa say ?’’ 

‘It is all right, my darling; I went first to 
see him, and he sent me here. And I am 
surry to inform you, young lady, that 5 
manners are by no means perfect. You 
haven't had the politeness to say that you 
are glad to see me.”’ 

The response it is needless to record, and 
a further chronicle of the interview would 
prove uninteresting to vutsiders. 

Nellie is Mrs. Turner now, and her bonny, 
curly-haired little son rejoices in the most 
indulgent of godfathers, who is none other 
than her sometime lover and present valued 
friend, Mr. Gratton. 
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Justice Bamuel F. Miller, of the United 
States Supreme Court, in his address to the 
Illinois Bar Association, spoke of the cases 
and opportunities which tend to develop 
great lawyers, and said that the Beecher 
tr al was not one of them. That he charac 
terized as a mockery—a reproach to the 
court, the profession, and the public ‘It 
was a theatrical performance; the Judge, 
the counsel. and the parties were the actors, 
who kept themselves before the public for 
three months, more by the spiciness of the 
play than any merit of the performance. 
Great lawyers are not made in that way. 

snieonemeaalmniasiastnsdaettia 

Many of the present holders of the lands 
in New Orleans conceded to Mra Myra 
Clark Gaines by the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court, have petitioned the city 
authorities to attempt a settlement of the 
judgments against them. They say that so 
far Mrs. Gaines has Jeft them in possession 
ot the property, and has not attempted to 
execute her money judgments, and that she 
announces her willingness to enter into any 
reasonable arrangement with the city au 
thorities by which they may retain posses 
sion and be quieted in their title. 

eT 

The Berlln correspondent of the London 
Standard tells this; ‘‘When, a short time 
ago, the secret police commissioned a well- 
known writer to produce a series of anti 
Nibilist articles, the loyal litterateur is said 
to have asked for the latest revolutionary 
pamplets before setting to work. Imagine 
his dismay when the parcel that was to con 
tein the subterranesn literature, though 
sealed with the seal of the Political Police, 
brought bim a letter from the Revolutionary 
Committee threatening death if he presumed 
to carry out the Government order.”’ 

—E EE 

The grand-daughter of Burns is about to 
merry a Mr. David Wingate. who, like her 
grandfather, is a leading Scotch working- 
man poet. 


A Lexington, Ky., dame has ® mouse thst 











‘‘And pray what did you tell him ?’’ quer- 
fed her father sharply. 


»queaks bits of tunes. 
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THE TASK. 





BY Tf. o. 





Life’s school has many tasks we aii must 


Lessons of fatth and patience, hope and love ; 
Koow of bitter taste. and wiedom stern 
Ot Gres, temper of our sieel to vrove ; 


Much of forbearance gathering years must 


teach, 
And charity, with ber ange'ic face, 
Gentiing the Judgment, eoftering the speech, 
Gtves ite surest aid, and grief its grace. 


Hardest of a)! the masters we must bear, 
Experience, with cold eyes and measured 
votor 


Bids us, who hold young lives supremely 
dea 


r. 
Bewere, cre moulding them to suit our chotece: 


Warning: “The sky emiies biue, smooth 
shows the path. 

Promise no sunshine, guide no wavering 
foot ; 

The loveliest valley hides the seeds of death, 


The poison lurks deep in the fairest fruit.” 


Leave the young hearts to Nature and to God. 

Leave the young tendrils where they wiil to 
twine, 

Where violets blossom, and white snowdrops 


nod, 
Fall April dews, where April's sunilights 
shine ; 
Gather the ripened corn, If yet some ears 
Are ieft for faltering hand and patient care ; 
Bat for the darlings of decaying years, 
Leave them alone, in al] eave love and prayer. 


Mrs. Dent’s Error. 





BY W. G. 





some suite of rooms on the second 

floor of the hotel, and a weary look 

ing lady appeared at the head of the 
stairs, and with slow step commenced 
mounting the neat fight. 

Her hat and suit of simple gray, though 
exceedingly inexpensive, fitted her petite 
form to pertection. 

Mrs. Dent noticed all this, as she had 
many times before. 

But, as before, her chief interest was 
centred in the sad, intellectual face, with its 
lovely hazel eyes and crown of dark auburn 
hair. 

‘Dear me !"" she thought, ‘“‘how that poor 
soul's face and hair haunt me! There's 
something very charming about her; and 
ob ! she looks as if she was carrying a load 
of trouble."’ 

She stood an instant, and then re entered 
the room she had just left. 

“John,"’ she said, addressing her hus 
band, ‘‘that poor Miss Elderson has just 
gone up stairs." 

Mr. Dent looked over the top of his after 
noon paper with a smile, and then replied, 
in amused tones : 

‘‘And hasn't she the right, Annie?” 

“Oh, now don't be foolish, John, dear,’’ 
coaxed pretty Mrs. Dent. ‘‘You know that 
charming creature torments me to death. I 
think I will mount to her sky parlor and 
make her acquaintance.’’ 

And Mre. Dent folded her hands and 
looked at her husband with questioning 
eyes, just the same as if she had not done 
the precise thing about this matter a score 
of times before, 

‘Well, dear, I don’t see what great ob- 
jection there can be to your doing s0,"’ 
again smiled Mr. Dent’ ‘You know I've 
wold you so many times.’’ 

“Yea I know,"’ sighed Mrs. Dent, in 
great tribulation. ‘ ‘But it does seem so in 
trusive. She might think me actuated by 
impertinent curiosity. If I could only gain 
an opportunity to make her acquaintance 
decently. But to thrust myself upon her— 
dear me! What shal! I do?’ 

Mrs Dent smoothed an imaginary wrin- 
kle from the forefinger ot the gloved left 
hand, and then burst out: 

‘John, I do believe the poor soul is 
starving herself up there under the roof 
She takes no meals at the table. The cham 
bermaid buys her milk, I am sure, and I 
haven't a doubt it's a loaf of bread I often 
see her carrying up for herself Two think, 
John, of living, day in and day out, on 
bread and milk. Dear me, John, I feel 
dreadfully. Here Iam with plenty to spare, 
and that charming—"’ 

“Annie, if you think this is so go up and 
see ber,"’ interrupted Mr. Dent. with grave 
earnestness, as he dropped his paper; ‘you 
have tact, and with—’’ 

Yes," interrupted Mrs. Dent; ‘‘but, oh, 
it ia so delicate athing todo. Mies Elder 
son isa lady, and—ob, well, 11) go and 
match my zepbyr now, or it will be too 
dark, and when i come back I'1] make up 
my mind’’’ 

‘Make up your mind to worry yourself 
and do nothing,"’ laughed Mr. Dent, balf 
amusedly, f rebukingly, as Mra. Dent 
vacated the chair by his side and hurried 


Mz DENT emerged from the hand. 


away. 
. Ko, I will box up my anxieties and go 
and see her. There !"’ 
And, with a gay laugh, she closed the 
door and vanished. 
as ber word. 


She was as 

“I must go !"’ she said, emphatically, to 
ber husband, after tea ‘She looked ut 
terly helpless this afiernoon, and I've been 
thinking I could delicately establish ber in 
a nice, refined little home of her own by 


furnishing a house for her, and finding some 





without means to take care of 

There, John, what yt think of 

~ Won't she then be cately cared 
7’ 


“Yes; but what on earth are they 
to live on—the furniture?’ laug Mr. 
Dent. 

‘Nonsense !"’ cried Mrs. Dent. ‘Why, 
of course I'll pay the dear old lady's board 
—a nice sum, too—in consideration of the 
care, etc.”’ 

“You're a darling!" exclaimed Mr. Dent 
with genuine enthusiasm 

In a few minutes Mrs. Dent was tapping 
at Miss Elderson's door. 

‘Come in!’ called a sweet, but feeble, 
voice. 

Mrs. Dent entered, a thri!] of alarm pass- 
ing over her as she encountered Miss Elder- 
son's astonished eyes, and noticed how pale 
she was. 

Advancing, she said, with sweet, winning 
frankness : 

‘You have interested me deeply, and for 
weeks I have been longing to call on you, 
and endeavoring to sum up the necessar 
courage. This, I trust, Miss Elderson, will 
render my intrusion not only pardonable 
in your eyes, but s pleasure to you.’’ 

And she extended her hand, with a smile, 
and added : 

‘Am I asking too much?’’ 

Miss Elderson had risen to her feet, her 
soft hanel eyes growing still softer as she lis- 
tened 

She accepted the hand, with a wan smile, 
and then staggering back, fell into her chair, 
gasping : 

"Too late—too late !"" 

‘*Too tate !'’ echoed Mra. Dent. ‘Oh, no; 
I trust not. But you are looking exceed 
ingly ill, my dear Miss Eiderson—you quite 


alarm me. Pray tell me what I can do for 
you.”’ 

And she began chafing the cold, white 
bands. 


‘‘Nothing |—too late—too late !' she again 
murmured. 

‘I will send for my physician,”’ said Mrs 
Dent, covering, by a great effort, her exces- 
sive alarm. 

“No, no!’ cried Miss Elderson, clinging 
to her hand; ‘it is useless, I assure you. 
My hours are numbered. No human power 
can aid me. Ina momentary paroxysm of 
madness I took, a little while ago, that 
which must very soon end my life. May 
Heaven forgive me thecrime! But oh, I 
knew not where toturn I[ paid my bill 
here, and now I have not a penny in the 
world—not one! And, alas! [ have lived 
long enough to learn that money is too pre 
cious in the sight of those who possess it to 
be lightly parted with.’’ 

“Oh, why—why did you not trust Hea- 
ven? exclaimed Mrs. Dent, with a burst of 
tears. ‘I feared you were in want, and 
came to night to help you ”’ 

“You? gasped Misa Elderson; ‘‘to help 
me?’ 

“Yes,'’ sobbed Mrs. Dent; ‘‘and I pray 
God to forgive my silly delay.” 

‘‘And my want of faith in him and his 
creatures,” added Miss Elderson feebly. 
“But, oh, you cannot guess the terrible re- 
bufts I have met—and from moneyed friends, 
too. That was the worst—the worst! A 
little help would—”’ 

A violent convulsion here seized her, and 
seeing the glaving eyes, Mrs Dent slipped 
her hand from the relaxing fingers ood te 
wildly down to her husband. 

“She isdying, John!’ she cried. ‘Send 
for Dr. Young immediately, and come up 
to me at once.”’ 

And without further explanation she ran 
back to her patient. 

Greatly shocked, Mr. Dent obeyed; but by 
the time the doctor arrived Miss Elderson 
was breathing her tast 

Mr. Dent led his weeping wife away. As 
they entered their room she turned and 
threw herself upon his bosom. 

“Oh, John, I can never forgive myselt ! 
That mournful ‘too late!’ will ring in my 
ears till my dying day! Oh, John, why did 
I put off that which was a duty? I shall 
never smile again.”’ 

‘Yes, love, U will smile,"’ soothed Mr. 
Dent, tenderly. ‘You will smile, and you 
will atone for this mistake by a life long 
care to avoid a similar one. That is the 
true repentance, @arling, believe me.”’ 

“And she !’’ sobbed Mrs. Dent. ‘Ah! it 
is well to put your trust inthe Lord. If 
she had only trusted a little longer how 
happy she might have been. Oh, Jobn, for 
ever sba)] I say, ‘trust in the Lord!’ and it 
will not be ‘too late’ for any guod.’’ 


_ i ee —_ 


Love ixess.— What constitutes true love 
liness?. Not the polished brow, the gaudy 
dress, nor the show and parade of fashiona. 

le life. A woman may have al] the out- 
ward marks of beauty, and yet not possess 
a lovely character. It is the benevolent 
disposition, the kind acts, and the Chris 
tian deportment. Itis in the heart, where 
meekness, truth, affection, humility are 
found, where we look for loveliness; nor do 
we look in vain. The woman who can 
soothe the aching heart, smooth the wrink- 
led brow, alleviate the anguish of the mind. 
and pour the balm of consolation in the 


wounded breast, i emin 
dngeen, oun tondinensel Manes, te! 


younger. 
you?’ 





Calheed’s Revenge. 


BY J. D. M. 

HE day is declining ‘in the Orient, and 
the sun's last rays are cast upon the 
waters of the Hellespont, making them 
resplendent in the dazzling glory. 

The streets of Constantinople, usually so 
crowded, are thronged to suffocation by mul: 
titudes of strangers. Strangers on ae 
side meet the eye, and all are soldiers. It 
is a time of war. The Giour is invadin 
the country of the Sultan, and the faithfu 
from all parts of the East rusb to do battle, 
filled with their ancient spirit, and sounding 
their ancient war-cry. 

None breathe more deadly hatred to the 
Russians, and pone are so clamorous for 
immediate wer as the Circassians, and none 
are more welcome to the capital than the 
Circassians. The Sultan has called them 
his children, has given marks of the great- 
est condescension to their leaders, and 
promised to let them soon bave an opportu- 
nity of gratifying their hatred in the blood 
of the Russians. 

Two horsemen stood beneath the shadows 
of the great moeque, once the church of Bt. 
Sophia, and were engaged in the most ear- 
nest conversation. One was dreseed in the 
half European, half Asiatic costume of the 
Turkish army; by the splendor of his dress, 
it was evident that his rank was very high. 
He was about forty-five years of age, and 
his form denoted massive strength and ca- 
pability of endurance. 

The other soldier was about twenty five 
ears, and was dressed as a Circassian leader, 
Ie was tall, and formed in the mould of 

rfect manhood. His face was pale, his 
eatures of the Grecian character, and alto- 

gether he was a perfect type of the men of 
that region whence came the Caucasian 
race 

They were earnestly conversing. 

“So you go in the morning?’ said the 
*O, why may I not go with 


‘‘Patience!"’ said theother. ‘‘I beseeched 
the Sultan, and he has permitted you to 
leave twenty-four hours after my departure 


—a favor which he has not granted to any 
of these newly-arrived troops. Therefore, 


patience, Calheed.’’ 

“Omar, Omar, my blood is like fire within 
me, and my soul burns and chates while 
I delay! O, for one blow at the cursed Rus- 
sians!'’ 

‘Yet why can you not wait a short twenty- 
four hours?’’ said Omar Pasha. 

“Omar, Iam on fire! My father’s blood; 
my brother tortured and bleeding; my sister 
in horrible captivity; all cry for vengeance! 
QO, tor vengeance"’ 

‘Be calm, and trust in Allah, Calheed. 
You shall soon have the sweetest vengeance. 
Trust in Omar, your father’s friend—I grieve 
to hear of his death I was filled with fury 
when first | heard of it. But youshall have 
vengeance. Why are you so enraged with 
Dronnolach ?”’ 

‘‘He murdered my father and carried off 
my sister.’’ 

‘Dronnolach! Why he was here with the 
Russian minister.’’ 

‘‘He murdered my father before he came 
here.’’ 

‘‘He?—Great Allah!’’ cried Omar. “I 
swear if I had known this my friend would 
have been avenged, and the water should 
have received the corpse of the accursed 
murderer.’’ 

*'Dronnolach, yes,’’ said Calheed, ‘‘Dron- 
nolach; and he now is with the Russians 
who are expected to advance sosoon. By 
heaven, I would die twenty deaths, if I could 
tear him limb from limb!’’ 

“You shall be revenged!"” exclaimed 
Omar, grasping his hand. “And I, too, 
for the blood of my basely murdered friend 
calls for the blood of the Russians.’’ 

The two slowly left the shadow of the 
moeque, and soon on every side resounded 
the roll ot drums, the notes of bugles, the 
tramp of thousands of soldiers, the neighing 
ot steeds, and the rattling of artillery over 
the pavement, for Omar Pasha was leaving 
for the Danube. 

A month passed. Brightly rose the sun 
over the Danubian provinces, where the 
mighty river rolled its turbid flood onward 
to the ocean. Now, the valley resounded 
with the preparations for a deadly battle. 
Fifteen thousand men under Omar Pasha 
were drawn up against twenty thousand 
Russians High rose the thundering sound 
of horsem:en rushing to and fro, of trumpet 
peals and signal guns. 

Omar stands surrounded by his guards. 
His army is drawn up on the side of a gen- 
tle declivity, pte | in squares for the re- 
sistance of an attack. Omar rushed about, 
aes aver eyes commanding his 
officers, rging his aids, and preparin 
the strife. _— ™ aid 

It was not long delayed. At once the 
rolling of a thousand drums was heard, and 
& vast column of the Russians came on to 
the attack. The cannon of the Turks made 
horrible carnage among the advancing 
"There was wild confus 

here wasa confusion of shrieks 
hideous yells, and a horrible oa 
sounds among the front rank of the Rus- 





sians; they wavered, they stopped, they be- 
gan to retreat. 

And now the Russian came on te save 
the i . The earth is shaken beneath 
the tramping of a thousand horses. But 
trom behind an eminence the Turkish horse 
pour forth to stop them. At their head, 
mounted on s magnificent horse, rides Ca)- 
heed, his dark brow pores ee 
and his eyes flashing with the of u- 
siasm. ‘‘On!’’ he screamed. The trumpets 

ve their sound, and the rushing hosts met 
ike whirlwinds in the midst of furious 
onset. Down went horseman and rider, 


pennons and plumes went down, and the 
neighing of the horses, the shouts of men, 
the ringing of steel, came forth in a hideous 
clamor from the struggling mass. 

The voice of Calheed sounded loud, shout- 
ingto hismen. ‘On!’ was the command 
—‘‘Allah akbar?”’ the enthusiastic reply. 

The strife was for a time obstinate, but 
Turkish fury, commuted into ay Sy Ge 
hope of paradise, a v- 
ery of the Russians: they in dismay,and 
the Turks hurried after. 

Calheed rushed like a tiger after the Rus- 
sian commander. That face bad roused 
within him flames of ra which for two 
years bad burnt within bis soul. ‘Dronno- 
iach! God of heaven!” he cried. and forget- 
ting all the battle in his fierce desire for re- 
venge, he put his Arab steed to his swiftest 
speed, and came up to the fying Dronno- 
lach. 


One bound more, and Calheed was at his 
side. He seized him the throat, dashed 
his sword from his uplifted hand,and hurled 
him from his horse. Holding tightly to his 
throat, he placed his knee u his fallen 
foe, and shouting to some of Ris men held 
him while they bound him. 

The seizure of the commander had been 
so sudden, that none offered to help him, but 
fled away far away from the pursuing 
Turks. 

The infantry, much weakened, were en- 
abled to retreat back to their comrades; but 
the battle was fought, and three or four 
thousand Russians lay slain upon the field. 

Omar sat in his tent when all was over, 
and had just sent away his despatches, when 
Calheed entered. He was covered with blood 
and dust. 

“Welcome, Calheed, you are a lion in 
fighting!’’ 

‘I have taken Dronnolach,”’ said he, ‘‘and 
I have found that my sister whom he carried 
oft is dead.’’ 

‘‘Great Allah!’ exclaimed Omar. 

“I want vengeance, and therefore I wish 
to have him to myself. Do you want to see 
a Circassian’s vengeance !—then be with me 
to-night on the summit of Parnoul.’’ 

* * 7 a * ? 


The night was calm, and full of that love- 
liness which is only found in the East. Par- 
noul was a cliff that rose from the Danube 
to a height of three hundred feet. Its sum- 
mit was occupied by the Turks. Yet there 
was no monn to enliven or cheer the scene. 
The river that rolled beneath, and the plain 
that lay around covered with soldiers, were 
lighted by the stars only. The cliff rose 
dark and gloomy, while the lights that 
gleamed from its summit illumined a fearful 
ecene. 

A long beam had been thrust out from the 
cliff, and a rope fastened to it at one end 
and bound around the ankle of a hand- 
cufted prisoner. 


Calheed stood one side of him and 
Omar upon the other, holding torches, 
which disclosed the face of the prisoner pale 
with intensest agony. 

Calheed spoke. 

“In one hour you die—in one hour, 
Dronnolach, you will hang over the preci- 
pice, the water beneath | a pitiless Heaven 
above!’ 
ee O, mercy!’’ screamed Dronno- 
ach. 

“Remember Ismail, my father,’’ cried 
Calheed. 

‘Omar, have pity! 
spite!’’ 

‘Think of Ismail my friend, base wretch,” 
said Omar. 

‘Shoot me—stab me—kill me—O, kill me 
in any way but this!"’ 

‘ Dog of a Russian, cease!’’ 

The hour on. The stars trembled 
and twinkled above, the lights glowed on 
the plain, the river murmured beneath— 
the last sights and the last sounds on earth 
for Dronnolach. He writhed in his bonds, 
he screamed, he knelt down imploring 
mercy. 

“Blood for blood!’’ said Calheed, in § 
hoarse whisper. ‘Come, your time is 
up—leap to perdition! Will you not? Ha, 
will you push me, and try to seize me with 
your teeth? Then, offt—oft to Eblis!”’ 

Calheed pushed him towards the edge of 
the cliff, and thrust him violently forth. A 
loud cry rose to Heaven—e cry of agony! 
A weight fell violently down and swung * 
the end of the rope! The vultures knew 
well the carrion which hung at the rope 
midway between heaven and earth. 


Boston's bricklayers receive only two 
dollars a day. 


(The volcano of Mount Aftns, in Sicily, ' 
eruption. 


O, give me some re- 
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WY 80 PALE? 


Why so ie and wan, fond lover? 
Pray why 80 pale? 

Will, when loo ng well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 

Pray thee, why so pale? 


so dull and mute, sinner? 

Wray thee, why so mute? 

Will, when # ng well can’t win her, 
Say nothing do’t t 

Pray the, why so mute? 


Quit, quit for shane; this will not move, 
This cannot shake her ; 
If of herselt she will not love, 
Nothing can make her. 
The deuce should take her! 
—Sm Jouw SvucKLINe. 
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Only Flirting. 


BY MAUDE MURRAY. 








Grace Burrows, lightly. ‘‘You’re not 
afraid of our ng married, I suppose? 
Pshaw! The is ridiculous!’’ 

‘Tam not afraid or concerned for you at 
all. You se] very safe. ye my I —_ 4 
for any suffering you may ct u 3 
lam for he will richly deserve fall. I 
am anxious about one who is worth more 
than both of Fay together—Helen Dene, his 
betrothed wife.’’ 

Miss Burrows looked round quickly, and 
astonished. 

“His betrothed wife!l’’ she repeated, 
sharply. ‘I was not aware of that.’ 

“T knew you were not;and what honor 
or glory can you possibly derive trom the 
conquest of a man who already belongs to 
another ?’’ 

The beauty’s proud red lip curled with a 
scornful smile. 

‘‘Another's!"” she a. contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘Why, he would throw her over 
for me if I yave him the least encourage. 
ment. He is completely infatuated.’’ 

And, with an air of supreme indifference. 
the petted belle and beauty swept from the 
room—at the same moment that one of the 
window curtains was pushed aside, and a 
lady stepped in from the balcony—a lady at 
sight of whom she who had been addressed 
as auntie rose to her feet, and came forward 
with a little cry of distress. 

“You have heard our conversation? Oh, 
Helen!” 

She took the new-comer's hand, and led 
her, forshe was trembling violently, to a 
seat; then, still tenderly holding her hand, 
sat down beside her. 

‘‘What can I say in excuse or apology for 
Grace?’ she began, anxiously; but the other 
stopped her gently. 

“T have nothing to say to Grace in this 
matter, Mra. Warren. But for him I feel 
contempt and scorn unutterable! I am re- 
solved upon my course, and nothing can 
change me!”’ 

That night Charley Leton led his lovely 
partner, flushed and panting, from the 
waltz, to rest awhile in the cool, green, per- 
fumed solitude of the conservatory. 

She sank, with languid grace, into a seat, 
and Leton sank upon his ee beside her, 
and caught and preased her white hands to 
his lips. 

“You know,”” he murmured. low and 
earnestly—‘‘you know how I love you! Oh, 
Grace, must it be all in vain?” 

She did not answer him—she did not 
draw her hands away. In her heart the 
fair coquette stele this man. He had 
gone nearer than any other to touch her 
fickle, selfish heart. And he gazed upon 
the heaving bosom, the tearful eyes, and a 
thrill of triumph moved his heart. Wasthis 
the flirt against whom he had been warned— 
this soft, sweet, yielding girl? 

“You could love me, Grace?’’ he whisper 
ed; and his arm stole round her waist. 

‘Have you the right to ask?’’ she mur- 
mured. 

A faint and sudden rustling in the 
branches beside them—the magnolia blos- 
soms stirred as if shaken by a summer 
wind, and some of their perfumed white 
leaves fell into the fountain'’s basin—but 
the pair who sat there paid no heed. 

“Yes!’”’ he answered, firmly. ‘You, 
and you alone, possess my heart! It is true 
I thought I loved. Oh, how we may de 
celve ourselves! You have taught me how 
great was my mistake. For your sake, 
Gracie, I will ask her to set me free. I will 
we yh pains , : 

“it shall uot be necessary, sir!”’ 

Again the magnolia blossoms were stirred 
—were pushed aside, and Helen Dene 
stood before them. 

They started to their feet in confusion. 

‘lam not here by accident,’ said Miss 
Dene, with a lofty scorn. “I saw you lead 
this lady to the conservatory, and deemed it 
my right to know what my promised hus- 
band hadto say to her. Well, I have heard 
—and I am satisfied. Meanwhile I wish 
you both all ess!’’ 

A moment ey stood, amazed at the 
Spirit and beauty that flashed upon them, 
and the next she had turned and passed 


[z only flirting with him, aunt,’’ said 


cae 
race caught at her *s arm. 
_, Follow her!’’ she eagerly. ‘Pa- 


fly her. I shall never hear the last of 
TOM aun %” “ 


changing his mind, he said, in an agitated 


And 
oe ie leaving Leton standing 


chance was lost, for Helen left next morn- 


ing. 

Ts wes ot for the best, he told himself. 
Helen would not break her heart for him, 
like an ordinary woman; she had resources. 
She was a writer of considerable promise, 
earnest and ambitious in her pursuit of lit. 

excellence and fame; doubtless she 
would be easily consoled. With something 
of pique and re: mingling in his exulta. 
tion, he renewed his pursuit of Grace. 

He resolved to know his fate at once. So 
the next day he hastened his footsteps to 
the house. 

He sent up his card to Miss Burrows’ 
rooms, and waited for a summons to follow 
it. To his surprise, Mrs. Warren came 
down to him instead. 

“Grace begs to be excused to-day,’’ she 
said, very gravely. ‘She has company, 
Rupert Walton—you have heard of him— 
the railway mill Grace has been 
ep to him for six months past, and 
will marry him in the autumn.”’ 

“And for this coquette I have lost 
Helent?”’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Warren, coldly, ‘‘you 
have lost Helen. Heaven gave you a pre 
cious pearl, and you flung it away fora 
stone. I loved Helen; I can offer you no 
sympathy, Mr. Leton. You have merited 
your punishment. ”’ 

And, bowing coldly, she left him. 

And Helen Dene—what of her? 

Helen's work in the world saved her. She 
ane soting brother dependent upon her 
exertions—had no time to sink down be 
neath a greatdespair. But all the same, the 
sweetness had gone from life—the motive 
had been stolen from her labor. 

Still she toiled on, though no longer 
hopefully. And so three years passed on. 
he boy of eighteen, over whose life she 
had watched with almost a mother’s care, 
was twenty-one now, and had chosen his 
career, that of an artist. 

He had much taleat, especially for por- 
trait painting, and his exultation knew no 
bounds when he got a portrait of his sister 
placed on view at the Academy. 

They went to the Academy one night at 
an hour when they could avoid the crowd. 
Right in front of Ralph's picture, and ap- 
parently oblivious of all beside, sat a gen. 
tleman who gazed on it with a troubled 
face and earnest, a 

‘Reminds him-of somebody he knows, I 
suppose,’’ whispered Ralph to Helen. 

The stranger rose as Ralph approached, 
and seemed about to turn away. Then, 


voice: 

‘‘A charming face, sir. I haven’t a cata- 
logue. I wish I knew the lady’s name.” 
“I can tell you,” said Ralph. ‘Miss 
Helen Dene, sir.’’ 

An exclamation from the stranger star- 
tled hira. 

‘“T was sure of it! Oh, Helen, Helen! 
Helen Dene still? Not married !’’ 

Ralph glanced at his sister, and her evi- 
dent agitation bewildered him. The gen- 
tleman addressed him again. 

‘‘Pardon me, sir—TI surprise you, I know; 
but the sight of that face! Young man, I 
loved her years ago—have never ceased to 
love her! I have sought for hereverywhere 
in vain. Help me to find her, and my death- 
less gratitude shall be yours!” 

Before Ralph could reply, there was a lit 
tle sound behind them, the sound of a sti 
fled cry—a fall. 

The stranger darted forward. 

‘‘Helen!’’ he cried. ‘It is Helen her- 
self!’’ He lifted her in his arms before 
Ralph could interfere. ‘‘Helen, my dar- 
ling, have I found you at last ?’’ 

he opened her great dark eyes and fixed 
them on her lover's. She read his peni- 
tence, his pain, and nestled to his bosom 
with a sob of joy. 

“Forgive me!’ he whispered, tenderly. 
Soft and thrilling came the gentle answer. 
“J had forgiven you long ago!”’ 

‘“‘And Miss Burrows?’ asked Ralph, 
when the story had been told him, and they 
sat together discussing their new happiness. 
“Pray, what became of her?’’ 

The old wound, almost healed now, 
thrilled faintly in Helen’s heart, and even 
Leton’s smile was somewhat grave. 

“She is a wealthy widow,’’ he answered, 
“and gave me some flattering marks of fa- 
vor only a few days ago. As great & co 
quette as ever, I suspect; but let us not 
speak of her. To her I owe the suffering 
of the last three eae her and to my 
own weakness. I am wiser now. I know 


tore had from I mourned 
the tzadness that had lost you But I have 
found agsin, to part nomore, y 
“No more till deatht™ she whispered. 


THE BLACK TRACKERS. 





the most recently established, possesses 

one of the territories in Aus- 

tralia over the unsettled part of which 
as Se They are among the 
lowest of nd in mental capacity and 
in physical formation. Very little effort has 
been made to civilize them, because experi- 
ence has shown that they are almost incap- 
able of living a civilized life. They wander 
in small tribes, subsisting on roots. Their 
weapons are the spear, boomerang, and 
the nullah nullah. The wealthy squatter, 
(the term —— in Australia is a title of 
honor and distinction), moving into the in- 
terior of the country, tures his sheep and 
cattle upon the hed, end now and then 
some wandering blacks take what they 
want. Inthe northern parts of the colony 
the blacks capture, kill, and eat human be- 
ings. Gold mining is carried on here exten 
sively, and there are thousands of Chinese 
engaged in the work. These go out in small 
parties to work or travel to and from the 
alluvial diggings, and are often speared and 
eaten by the natives, who preter a China. 
man to a white man. 

Whites occasionally perpetrate serious ot- 
fences, and, to escape punishment, fly to the 
unexplored tracts that lie beyond the settled 
districts. To capture offending blacks or es- 
caping whites the Queensland Government 
established the native police force, or Black 
Trackers, as they are moregenerally termed. 
They are selected from tribes as far away as 
possible from the region in which they are 
designed for work, taken to a police station 
in some smal] town, and taught to ride and 
to handle a revolver. When there is any 
need for their services they are drafted to 
the place at once. They are employed to 
track white men who have lost their way or 
who are attempting to escape from justice. 
Many a horee thief and murderer has been 
brought to the bar of justice by their efforts, 
and hundreds of lives have been saved by 
their persevering search; for ‘‘lost in the 
bush”’ is an Australian phrase, almost syn- 
onymous with a horrible death by thirst and 
starvation. 

There is another work performed by the 
Black Tracker, and one in which he is con 
tinually engaged. Australian journals tre- 
quently contain items to the effect that some 
officer went out with a party of native police 
and dispersed a mob of blacks. To one who 
does not understand the peculiarities of the 
Queensland police, this item is unintelligible; 
it simply means that the black butchers mur- 
dered every man, woman, and child they 
could find. ‘’To disperse’’ means to massa- 
cre. It is not very long since some cattle 
were stolen from a station about 300 miles 
from Bowen, and about sixty aboriginals; 
men, women, and children, were all butch 
ered by these black flends, because they 
were in the neighborhood. Three Chinese, 
on their way to the diggings, were speared 
and eaten by the blacks, and several days 
afterward about twenty natives were slaugh- 
tered by the black troopers. When a little 
girl was killed and eaten, the natives fell 
like leaves in autumn 

The black trooper detests his less fortunate 
brothers of the wilderness, and shows no 
mercy. He pursues them day after day for 
hundreds of miles, and shoots them down, 
one and all. Their aintis to punish the 
perpetrators of crime, but they combine 
the powers of judge, jury, and executioner. 
The white men who lead them are fre- 
quently as bloodthirsty as themselves, and 
often excel them in acts of wanton cruelty, 
as will be seen from the following account 
of the destruction of natives, which ap- 
peared ina late number of the Queensland 
Patrwt : 

“One native police officer, no longer in 

the service, had a mob of blacks driven into 

a water hole. His troopers had the water 

surrounded, and there was no escape for the 

miserable blacks. One by one the despair. 

ing wretches were shot as they rose to the 

surface to breathe. The officer stood by, 

and at last felt that he would like to take a 

persona] share in the work. Stripping to 

his shirt, and with a tomahawk in his belt, 

he entered the water and with demonstra- 

tions of peace induced one of the wretches 

to approach. When the black was near 

enough the white savage buried his toma- 

hawk in his victim's brain.’ 

The water holes here spoken of are places 

where the natives go to quench their thirst. 

They are often constructed by the owners of 
large estates, but are more a ey the 
work of nature. The Black Trackers know 
these places well, and they also know that 
the natives must come to them for water. 
They frequently wait about these water 
holes for days, slauPhtering the unsuspect 
ing natives. They very rarely if ever take 


ers. 
White men are found who boast of the 
number of the natives they have killed, and 
one man near Cape York, a & 4 = ng Ragen 
his premises, every post of w sur- 
mounted by a human skull, which he says 
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A Boat THat Wit not Scoxx —Trial has 





recently been made abroad of a boas 
which, as is said, cannot sink even w fall 
bya 3 Sons oC soem tp Sued cumide Som 
en end, just below which 
gives the requisite , and 
means of valves, the inside can be 
duced to the leval of the water outside. 
MPROVING THE Microscore. mak- 
ing © minsasare of on ote cry 
line, and exam it 
an English n bes 
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P 
and the rate of flow of streams 
can be ascertained by the same instrument. 


ANTIDOTE TO ARsENIC.—An eminent 
doctor says the follow formula is one not 
generally known as an antidote to 
claims for it precedence over all others; 
because it forms the surest an 
second, because the mte are 
readily acoessibie, even to the coun 
cian who carries seddie bags: Ti 
chioride of iron, one drachm; bicarbonate 
soda (or potash) one drachm: tepid water a 
teacupful. Mix. Give this mixtare ad libitum. 
It is a perfect antidote to arsenic, 


Curious PaorooraPruy.—There are some 
very ingenious and curious applications 
selenium, in which its peculiar 
changing its electrical conductivity when 

to light Nd in intensity is ua 

he most curious of these, bape is the 
lenium camera obscura, whloh is capable of 
transmitting telegraphically an image of 
object and making a Sent impression af 
it at a distant point. In this case a ma 
sit before the camerain New York while nie 
photograph is made in Boston. 


Sun spots anv CLIMATE.—The question 
of the effect of sun-epots on climate bas been 
often discussed, but 80 many co 
are involved therein that man must 
before it will be settled, i 8 however 
he more general belief thatsun spots do ex- 
ercise a direct and real influence on terrestrial 
climates, by decreasing the mean Camperatase 
of thia planet at their maximum. his de- 
crease is, however, 80 minute, that it is doubt 
ful whether it has’ been directly o or 
discriminated from other changes. The whole 
effect is represented by a change in the mean 
temperature of our globe in eleven years not 
=e pe » and not less than one 
wentieth of one degree of the Centigrade 
thermometer. Ms 


A New Remepy ror Nevra.ora,—The 
Paris correspondent of a leading Boston 
paper referring to his recovery from adanger- 
ous case of neural says: | mention this ill- 
ness, that I may tell you how easily I was 
cured. I was bent double. I could not 
breathe. M = pyy ordered me to takes 
fat-iron and heat it as hot as I could bear, put 
a double told of flannel on the painful 

and move the iron to and froon the fiannel 
I was cured by enchantment. My doctor told 
ine that some time since a professor in one of 
our colleges, after oe ig some days with 
neuralgia in the bead, which he himself had 
tried to cure, sent for the former, who pre 
scribed a hot fatiron. The next time the 
doctor saw the professor the latter exclaimed 
“IT bad no sooner ones the heated tron to 
my head than instantly all pain had vanished.’ 


Harm and Guyden, 


PROPORTION OF BUTTER AND CuEEsE.—~ 
It is well for tbe dairyman to remember these 
roportions: A quart of average milk which 
as a specific gravity of 10.20 at @ 
Fahrennett, weighs 2.15 poands One hundred 
quarts of milk are equal to nine pounds of 
butter, or 2112 vounds of cheese. 


Grass LANDS AND Bonn Manure —The 
English dairy farmers got immeuse returns 
from their grass lands by a free use of bone 
manure. One Cheshire farmer says that by 
this be can feed forty cows from land that 
formerly gave him prodnct sufficient to feed 
onlytwenty. The English farmers believe in 
“boning” the grass land especially. 


Waors or Farm Lanon.—During the 
thirteenth century the wages of farm hands in 
England wae fifty cents per week. In the 
next century they hal advanced filteen cents, 
and continued to advance slowly untilin the 
last century they nad reached $1.47. The aver- 
age for farm labor in the same countries now 
is $390 per week Wheat in the thirteenth 
century averaged 71 cents, or 812 days’ labor 
a bushel. Now wheat is worth at wholesale 
in England about $1464 bushel, or 212 days’ 
labor. In #!x centuries meat has nearly 
trebied In price, while wages have increased 
more than revenfold. 


A Goop Lawn —No greater fallacy ex. 
iste than the idea that spading is better than 
lowing of an equal depth. No ttith can be 
setter than that given by the pow, followed 
by frequent and continual applications of the 
harrow. Leveling with the spade can then be 
executed in the most perfect manner, and the 
finisning tonch can be given by alight cross 
plowing and harrowing. Seed should be al- 
ways liberally appiled; and, instead of the 
various jawn-grass mixtures, we believe tn 
toe use of simpie red-top seed, together with a 
very little white clover; and when it is thus 
applied (during quiet hours of the day that 
it may fall evenly), two or three years should 
suffice to grow a thick, velvety turf. 


Anovt Suyrxno Honrses.—There never 
was a shying horse that was not near-sighted. 
Sach borses do not see the object antl getting 
onto it. Nothing will break the horse of the 
habit unless the blinders are discarded and an 
open head stall used. Treat the horse kindly. 
Never _ him, but try tocoax him up to the 
object, that be may smell of it. One of the 
worst shyers was broken by leading, riding 
and driving in a meadow where stones 
stumps, boxes and buffalo skins were 

in different positions every day, the horse be- 
ing led up to them and allowed to eat a few 
oats Off the “= Let any one examine a 
well-behaved Tse’s eye, and then a ‘shyer's’ 
eye, and note the ai moe. Be kind and 
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own heart at last. Long ago I found 
out who was my true love. Ses, Helen, be- 





represents a native whom he has shot. 


gentle toa shyer. 
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LIFS’s MASQUERADE. 

N this masquerade of life who is there 
that appears undisguised? Not one. Go 
where we will, we find tragedy weeping 

behind the grinning face of comedy, and 
comedy smiling behind thatof tragedy, 
We all wear our masks from the cradle to 
the grave. The merchant whore embar- 
rassments are staring him in the face must 
put on his most cheerful guise ashe closes 
his bankrupt ledger and goes home, for the 
wife must not suspect the ruin that is so 
imminent. It is time enough when it 
comes, he thinks, and one is enough to suf. 
fer, so the mask of gayety must hide the 
crowsfeet of anxiety and despair. And she, 
as the sound of his well known footsteps 
reaches her ear, quickly wipes away the 
lingering tear, the annoyance of household 
duties, and wreathes herself with smiles to 
meet her lord, for he must never kncw her 
little troubles. Mayhap, when too late, she 
finds she has made an i!) assorted match. It 
cannot be remedied, and she greets him 
happily, and determines not to ruin his 
peace by the knowledge of what is inevita 
ble. 60 it goes on through every grade, un 
til we reach the tomb, that marble mask 
which shal] cling to us until the last trumpet 
rends it asunder. 


Somenopy says, “half the troubles of 
life are born of trifies.’’ Somebody is not 
far wrong. Man is so fearfully and won 
dertully made that he bears great evils with 
more equanimity than what are called little 
annoyances. If Benedick loses the wife of 
his bosom, the odds are that he bears the 
dispensation like a Christian; but if he mis- 
lays his latch key, he too frequently swears 
like a heretic. An individual capable of 
burying his grandmother without a groan, 
has been known to manifest a remarkable 
degree of feeling at the absence of a shirt 
button. The mysterious disappearance of 
emall, inanimate objects, frequently gives 
rise to the most lively concern. Strong 
minded ladies, who would scorn to show un- 
due excitement amid the convulsions of an 
earthquake, have been heard to use intem 
perate expressions when they could not 
find their thimbles or their scissors. There 
are dozens of articles in common use which 
have a villainously provoking trick of con- 
cealing themselves at the very moment 
when tbey are most needed, that might well 
disturb the moral equilibrium of a ssint. 
Almost any of us can brace ourselves up to 
encounter with fortitude the great difficul- 
ties of life; it is the little ones that upset us. 
He who can bear both without wincing or 
ill-temper, is not only a hero to the world 
at large, but even to his family. 

IO 

Ir should be our early lesson to subject 

the passions, appetites, and desires to the 





control and guidance of reason. The for- 
mer are the gales to impel us in the voyage 
of life, but the latter ought still to sit at the 
helm and direct our course. The stream, 
when it slowly descends with a hoarse mur- 
mur from the mountain and ripples through 
the plain, adorns and enriches the scene; 
but when it rushes down in a roaring and 
impetuous torrent, overflowing its banks, it 
carries devastation and ruin along with it ; 
so, when the passions, appetites, and de- 
sires are kept under due restraint, they are 
a useful and felicitating part of our nature; 
but when they are allowed to rage with un- 
bridled fury, they commit fearful ravages on 
the character which they were fitted to 
adorn and exalt. We must watch over the 
first movements of the heart, and not in- 
dulge, with complacency, in imaginations 
which we should be ashamed to avow. I: 
we wish the stream of life to be pure, it 
ought to be our aim to preserve the fountain 
whence it flows unpolluted. ‘Keep thy 
heart with al] diligence, for out of it are 
the issues of life.’’ 
———— EE 

Next week we will begin a new story of 
thrilling interest by the author of ‘‘Weaker 
than a Woman”’ “Inez’’ ‘‘From Gloom to 
Sunlight” etc., Entitled “Won at Last; 
orn Love's Stratecy.”’ Itis one of the 
most deeply absorbing serials this talented 
writer has yet written. 


| en 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





“Tas British Government has completed 

an apparatus for inflating and manipulating 
military balloons on shipboard, or in the 
field. It consists essentially of a portable 
tank weighing 400 pounds, which contains 
iron shavings, and of a boiler and furnace. 
The gas (hydrogen) is generated by passing 
steam through the iron turnings. Zululand 
is to have the benefit of the practical test of 
the contrivance when the experimental 
trials are completed. 


M. Mioenot, of Paris, is of the opinion 
that the visits of the phylloxera are occa- 
sioned by a morbid condition of the vine it- 
self, and that the degrees of its decay alone 
determine the multiplication of the insects, 
precisely in the same manner that worms 
are born from and nourished by the decom 
position of dead flesh. To escape phylloxera, 
therefore, M. Mignot says that the vine must 
be nourished, not with azoteous food, but 
with potash and soluble silicates. He there- 
fore proposes that a silico potassic powder 
shall be applied to diseased vines. The pre 
paration would cost a mere trifle. 


Sixce the extensive prevalence of color 
biindness is a fact so well established it is 
scarcely possible that in the multitude of 
men employed by any great railroad com 
pany there should not be many the worse 
for this defect; and where there is one in the 
position of an engineer an accident is at 
any time possible where the signals are sig 
nificant only in virtue of color. It is anim- 
portant addition, therefore, to public secur- 
ity to have the signa] indications turn on 
some other point than that of color ; and 
we are pleased to know that this is actually 
done on the road where an accident would 
be worse for city homes than any other 
road in the world. How many other coun- 
tries have showed this consideration for 
public welfare ? 


Tre various wedding anniversaries, as 
celebrated of late years, are as follows: 
That at the expiration of the first year is 
called the cotton wedding; two years, pa- 
per; three years, leather or straw; five 
years, wooden; seven years, woollen; ten 
years, tin, twelve years, silk and fine linen; 
fifteen years, crystal; twenty years, china; 
twenty five years, silver; thirty years, pearl; 
forty years, ruby; fifty years, garnet; sev 
enty years, golden; seventy five years, dia- 
mond. These celebrations are usually origi 
nated and managed by the friends of the 
couple interested, tor obvious reasons, and 
the presents must be of the material which 
conforms to the name of the anniversary. 
With the exception of the silver and gold 
weddings, and occasionally the wooden and 
tin, these anniversaries are seldom cele- 
brated. 


Taz Emperor of Austria has just been 
presented with a remarkable‘suit of clothes. 





The wool from which the garmenis were 
made was upon the sheep's back eleven 
hours before the suit was completed. At 
6 08 in the morning the sheep was sheared; 
at 6 11 the wool was washed, at 6 37 dyed; 
at 6 50 picked; at 7 34 the last carding pro- 
cess was finished; at 6 :t was spun; at 8 15 
spooled; at 8 87 the warp was in the joom ; 
at 843 the shuttles were ready; at 11 10 
seven and three quarters yards of cloth 
were completed; at 12.03 the cloth was 
falled; at 12 14 wasted; at 1217 sprinkled ; 
at 1281 dried; at 12.45 sheared; at 1.07 
napped; at 2 10 brushed, and at 1 15 pressed 
and ready for the shears and needle. At 5 
o'clock the suit, consisting of a hunting- 
jacket, waistcoat and pantaloons, was 
finished. 


A fire extinguishing agent which, it is 
claimed, can be brought into general use, is 
crude ammonia water, or gas liquor as it is 
called. Some years ago Mr. Watson Smith 
discovered that this liquid acted like a charm 
in extinguishing fire in a tar distillery. He 
now recommends that owners of cotton 
mills and of tar works should have on their 
premises a stock of this gas liquor, stored in 
a tank, mounted upon brick high enough 
for a jet service in case of fire. It may be 
readily imagined how a jet of the liquor 
thrown into a burning room would act, the 
space being so enclosed, when the action is 
80 powerful in acomparatively opem space, 
and with such a refractory substance as 
burning pitch. It would seem thai the 
extinguishing power of the liquor would be 
even further called forth by a more in- 
tense)y hot fire. 

Tne Harvard Medical School was of- 
ferred last year by a lady a sum of money, 
provided women should be admitted on 
equal terms with men to that school. The 
matter was referred to a committee, and two 
reports on the subject have just been made. 
The majority report, to which was attached 
the name of President Eliot, recommends 
that women be admitted to the school as an 
experiment for a period of ten years, the 
two sexes to be separated for personal in- 
struction in laboratories, for recitations, and 
on a few subjects specially concerned with 
the medical attendance of women. The mi- 
nority report by Dr. Russell opposed the ad- 
mission of women to the school, but recom- 
mended the establishment of a separate 
medica] school] for them, possibly under the 
protection of the University, and giving 
particular attention to those branches most 
important to be studied by them. The 
overseers concluded that they could not ac- 
cept the offer of money under the condition 
imposed. 

Let life tend ever so steadily upward in 
its moral and spiritual aspects, and intellec- 
tual labor be ever so strenuously directed 
toward higher and higher levels of attain- 
ment, still there will be in the outward life | 
pauses from all activity, and welcome and 
gentle relaxations of effort, when our wis- 
dom is to sit still and receive the riches 
which flow into our souls from above. 
Hard work is no doubt a cure for many 
evils, and the taste for it a most excellent 
one to acquire if we can; but not to be able 
to abstain from it for a time, not to leave 
any idea of enjoyment without it, is a mis- 
erable slavery and blindness. The most ex- 
quisite pleasure which we ever take in the 
work of our own hands or brains is proba. 
bly derived from some rapid achievement 
wrought without conscious effort in some 
direction in which we have lately been 
working hard. Such moments are like 
those in which, after a long, steep climb in 
the shadow up the jutting shoulder of a 
mountain, we suddenly turn a corner and 
find ourselves face to face with the whole 
expanse of the western heavens. 


It is scarcely twenty years ago since Ja. 
panese art was first recognized by England. 
In 1858 the first lacquer work and china jars 
were brought over by the Calcutta. Such 
wares as these were not valued at the begin 
ning, and for some time the term Japanese, 
as applied to pictorial art, was one of ridi- 
cule, our ideas with regard to it being de- 
rived from figure and landscape painting. 
Then there came the “‘rage’’ for everything 
of the kind; people tried to blind themselves 
to all defects, and admired any object called 
Japanese, as they do all those called Queen 





Anne, because it is the fashion. Some las- 


works of a Greek sculptor. 


Tue British-American Journal has the 


Spinosum, he has never in any of these 
cases failed to ward off hydrophobia. He 
gives some startling examples. During the 
Crimean war a family of twelve persons 
had been bitten by a hydrophobic wolf. Six 
of them entered the wards in the hospital of 
Olschanka, government of Pedolia, district 
of Balta. They were treated with infusions 
of the leaves of xanthium, and all recov- 
ered. The other six, who were treated by 
the actual cautery and the daily use of gen- 
esta tinctoria and other drugs, died of hy- 
drophobia in the course of twelve to sixty 
days. He recounts many other facts not 
less striking. For an adult the dose is sixty 
centigrammes of the dry powder, repeated 
three times a day, and continued during 
six weeks. Children under twelve take 
haif that quantity. The dose for animals 
is much larger. A herd of thirty oxen had 
been pitten by a mad wolf; eight had snec- 
cumbed with symptoms of hydrophobia. 
The Commissary of Police came to Dr. 
Grzyvala for his ‘antirabic powder.’ He 
gave three ounces of the powder, with bran, 
daily to each of the remaining animals; 
nope of them suffered from the disease. 
These are examples of which Dr. Grzyvala 
says he has a hundred others.” 


Tue speech of Herr Delbruck in the Ger- 
man Parliament, upon the question of chig- 
nons, has once more attracted attention to 
those ornamental, but far from useful, ap 
pendages. Although the mania for wear- 
ing them is now much weakened, if it is 
not already superceded, in England, it ap- 
pears to exist still in all its vigor in some 
other parts of the world. The idea of lay- 
ing a tax upon this habit is far from new, 
and has already been utilized by others of 
the continental] Governments with the hap- 
piest results, not only from a fiaancial, but 
also from what Herr Delbruck describes as 
an ‘‘esthetic’’ pointof view. The chignon. 
properly so called, consists, as everybody 
ought to know, only of that part of a wo- 
man’s hair which is collected in a mass be 
hind the chainon, from which it derives its 
name. Chainon, in its original signification, 
means a link; but it is applied by anato- 
mists to the upper joints of the vertebre 
of the neck. It is in this case that the word 
was long ago used by Voltaire, and contin- 
ued to be accepted by the learned in hair- 
dressing, until, a few years ago, some one’s 
misplaced ingenuity introduced the wearing 
of false chignons. The ladies of the Old 
World were content with adorning them- 
selves with hair that was at least real in one 
sense, inasmuch as it had once been natur- 
ally grown on the human head. Americas 
has the credit of inventing chignons more 
completely deserving the name of false, 98 
belonging to the vegetable, and not the ani- 
mal world. The soap-root, elegantly made 
up into chignons in the shops and factories 
of California, has achieved a grand success, 
both in the United States, and, to some ¢x 
tent, as a French paper declares, in Ireland; 
and the only drawback to its use seems to 
be that the ladies who wear it have been * 
little afraid of standing near horses ever 
since one of them found an ungsllant steed 
in the act of devouring her back hair in the 
street. A lady might now be very legiti 
mately afraid of losing her bonnet in this 
way, but it would require a very good sppe- 
tite on the part of any animal to induce him 
to swallow a chignon of the old type. 
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A SUMEER SONG. “Clara dear,” Robert said, gently laying | ciliate he turned with- | ber leave a few moments after bis 
- s 
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stronger than with bitter remorse was worse than 
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The Sowers the rate close of waleay —¥ beck Clara's calmness. “Tam tired of ple dear—I wantto| The nextday was wet and Mar. 
Tew ooton. the winds have & story to tell. ‘Thank you, Robert; when I do care MS A RA coldly as | garet sat at the piano, pia pan HN me 
for any one, I will remember your ad- | she left the room. Fented fave Wecnmeninsss to Gam. 
Away in the forest I know a retreat, vice. Clara left the window, and took up her| bingofthe wind through the rain. Her 
Envelo in cnatows, 0 mene covered cont, He left her without and | work. h stood at the window 
W here saodering winds as they moan through | Went back into the drawing-room. Miss “Maggie ing very thin and pale,” | dismally out upon the lawn, wheresod- 
the vale, a a standing at the window, the | she “Going abroad will do her | den leaves were driven toand fro and the 
sweet echo will answer each whisper as well ; light talling brightly on her fair | good.”’ trees above their dead chil- 
erme listen, the winds have a story to tell. toe and stately figure. ae oil ae ue on wailing 
The story 1 older and sweeter to bear m. ne evening,’’ remarked Robert speaking. Clara’s dark brown eyeswere| ‘‘M ” 
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Give me a plain answer to my plain ques- “Mr. Armain!"’ ed satirically 
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Cathedral spire, and the bells were 
softly ringing for even song. The Dean 
stopped in his hurried walk across the 
close to shake hands with Robert Armain, 
the richest and handsomest man in Doding. 


ton. 

‘I wan't to speak to you, Bob, after 
service. Go in; the girls will entertain 

ou ” 

Mr. Armain stopped atthe Deanery gate 
and looked back over the quiet close. 

“[ll ask Ciara tonignt. By Jove, I 
shouldn't like tobe refused by that cold 
stately woman! I don’t think she would, but 
I'll ask Clara.’’ 

The Dean's daughter and niece were 
together in the drawing-room when Mr. 
Armain was announced. 

‘Bon soir young ladies Iam your prisoner 
till the Dean returns.”’ 

“A willing one?’ said the Dean's 
niece. 

“Such captivity is better than freedom, 
Miss Margaret How does the tatting get 
on, Clara? Still at it ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered, litting her head for 
a moment, with asmile that made her dark 
earnest face almost beautiful. 

“Don't smile so brightly, Clara. I have 
some sad news to tell you. John Morrison's 
regiment is ordered to India. He leaves 
Dodington to morrow .”’ 

‘Why do youcallit sad? Jack is glad to 
go. Who but cowards would wish their 
swords to lie idle now? I should rejoice, if 
I were a man, tobe able tohelp our poor 
country people in India,’’ exclaimed Clara, 
her dark eyes lighting up with the passion 
ate fire of her nature. 

Mr. Armain shrugged his shoulders. 

“I won't pretend to judge Morrison’s 
feelings as well as you, Clara. He did not 
look very delighted though at the prospect 
of falling a victim tosome Sepoy's knife. 
We all would wish the poor thing saved, 
few care to be the sacrifice to redeem 

em.”’ 

Clara rose impatiently, throwing down 
her work. 

“I am going into the garden. Flowers are 
better company than you this evening, Mr. 
Armain.”’ 

‘Poor Clara!’’ he said softly, as she left 

the room. 
_ ‘Why ‘poor Clara ?’”’ asked her cousin 
in her calm clear voice. She looked at him 
steadily, withouta shadow of painon the 
proud beauty of her face, though her heart 
was beating wildly with ite grief. 

“Can't you guess, Miss Margaret?”’ 

“I think you bave offended her, Mr. Ar- 
main. You had better and make your 
peace,’’ she answered coldly. 

“That’s easily made. Clara and I have 
always been good friends since I came to 

‘dington.”’ 

He left the room and went out into the 
sunny garden. 

‘‘Won't you leave the flowers and me to 
poy each other ?’’ Clara asked as he join- 

“I want to talk to you, can you listen, 
Clara? It is about myenif ” 

“Well?” 

He hesitated a moment. 

‘It is terribly lonely at the Court, Clara, 
it wants a mistress.’’ 

She lifted her beautiful eyes to his, with s 
sudden light in them. Did he read the 
secret they revealed ? He did, with sudden 
surprise and dismay, but he went on. 

. I don't love your cousin much, Clara, 

hee she is fit mistress for my fair ancestral 

cosh tonal , hae have always married 
u 

the Court.” stately women to reign at 

“Indeed! But why do tell me this ?”’ 
= Clara, speaking with her burning, tear- 

eas Wan upon the flowers. 
Chan? # you answer me as a_ ister, 
lrg Do you think she would be my 

“I don’t know. Why do you trouble me 
waa such questions, rt? Ask Margaret 

erself.”’ 
. ‘Bat, Clara—" 

For pity’s sake go away! I will not lis- 


ten.’”’ 
with — turned away bravely, struggling 


Ts: half-hour had just chimed from the 





tion.” 

She turned calmly towards him. 

“I do not care for you, Mr. Armain. But 
there were no words of love in your ques- 
tion; there shall be none in my answer. I 
will marry you.” 

*‘Not loving me, “oat 

**You did not ask for ; I have none to 
give you. IfI become your wife, Mr. Ar 
main, I shall marry you for wealth and po- 
sition. You have my answer.”’ 

She spoke without a flush on her face or a 
quiver in her voice. 

‘Few women would be so candid, Miss 
Margaret Why do you not care for 


‘Love cannot be rT without being 
given, Mr. Armain. You care only for my 

uty; you don’t love me—you don’t un- 
oottee ur barged beauty f 

“It’s a fair bargain—your uty for m 
riches,’’ said Mr Tee ayy little bitter! , , 

‘‘A fair bargain,’’ she repeated, and for 
-' instant she laid her cold white hand in 

It sent a chill through Robert Armain’s 
veins, and Clara's brown eyes seemed to be 
—s at him again in mute reproachful 
ove. 


‘Not one word, Margaret, that I may ne 


member till we meet again on earth or in 
neThey werestanding in th 

ey were standing e en amon 
the Sowers, Lieutenant Ls and Mar 
garet Temple, the latter no longer calm and 
cold, but flushed and trembling, her eyes 
dim with tears. 

“I am not worthy of your love, John,” 
she answered; ‘I have sold myselt for 
wealth. I am engaged to Robert Ar- 
mi"Margaret, Margaret! 

‘Mar, rgaret!’’ 

‘It is true;I shall bethe mistress of the 
Court. Jack, I could never have been 
your wife;I could never marry a poor 
man.’’ 

‘‘And you say you love me, Margaret! 
False—cruel!”’ 

‘I do—I do! Heaven help me! [ cannot 
give my love to Robert Armain. It is all 
yours.’ 

‘‘Margaret, one moment before you go 
We may never meet again—I trust we never 
shall.’’ 

She paused silently. For a moment they 
looked at each other; then, suddenly break- 
ing down, the young man hid his face in his 
hands, sobbing out: 

“Oh, Maggie, Maggie! And I loved you 
so dearly!’’ 

‘‘Jack, don’t, for Heaven's sake! The 
Dean is coming!’’ she exclaimed, glancing 
up the path. 

‘©You leave us to morrow then, my boy?’ 
said the Dean as he drew near. 

“Yes, sir—I have come to say good- 


e. 
“Clara is in the drawing room. Come 


nD. 
“T wili say good-bye now, Mr. Morrison,”’ 
said Margaret calmly. 

The Dean’s | ny eyes were on them. 
They shook hand and parted. 


by 


. * * a 


a 
Summer was coming Cove her crown of 
flowers, reapers were busy in the harvest. 
fields, and Robert Armain’s wedding-day 
was drawing near. The sunny days 
that had ripened the fruits of the earth had 
taught Robert Armain what 8 terrible mis- 
take he bad made. The love he had scorned 
was more precious to him now than all the 
world beside, and be was plighted to Mar- 
garet. A few weeks before his marriage he 
wasin the drawing room with the two 
girls. Miss Temple was playing; her lover 
stood beside the piano, but his eyes were 
on Clara’s face. The Dean's daughter was 
standing at t)« window, looking scross the 
close with eyes that drooped a little beneath 
ir lids. = 
Onnew do you like this new waltz? asked 
aret. 
“—— pouty, Be answered abeently. 
ed up at 
aT you Ae not hstening—and Clara is 
in one of her day dreams! I don't care 
to play to myself; and Miss Temple rose 
Mr. 


the in lofty displeasure. 
~y piano tg a. osm. 





> heee ees eee. Clara, I knew it 
that night I asked your cousin to be my 
wife. Fool that I was! Don’t let my mistake 
ruin both our lives.’’ 

*‘What do you mean ?’’ she asked haugh- 


y 
‘Clara, Ilove you! For Heaven's sake 
be mercifal! Say but one word, and you 
are mine for ever.”’ 

She looked at him coldly, scornfully. 

‘I loved you once, Mr. Armain; but then 
I Gong an honorable man who would 
hold ighted word sacred. Loose my 


hand, ae. , 

‘It is your pride that speaks, Clara; I 
know you love me. Let your love plead 
for me,”’ he answered ly. 

‘Love you, Robert Armain! I utterly 
despise you!’ She snatched her hand away, 
and haughtily left the room, giving no heed 
to his pleading words. 

“Clara, listen one moment!”’ 

She dared not remain. Her pride, her 
oy sense 4 oy ned or ety —_ 
not destroy her ; it was wildly 
for Robert Armain as he spoke. ee 
ment more she would have clasped in 
sae arms, happiness gained and honor 

t. 


E 


Robert Armain spoke truly when he told 
Clara that her cousin,wasa fit mistress for 
his fair ancestral home. As lady of the 
Court she performed her duty well, and 
Armain might well have been proud of the 
stately woman who ruled his household and 
bore his name—his wife in all but the love 
that is the truest tie between man and wo 
man. Bound together by vows exchanged 
before God's altar, they were farther apart 
in heart than before their wedding-day. 

They sat togetherin the pleasant break 
fast-room of the Court on the first anniver 
sary of their wedding day, lingering over 
thelr letters. Mr. Armain’s coffee was un 
touched; he had pushed his plate back to 
rest his head upon his hands, while he 
read the letter betore him. It was from the 
Dean. He had been abroad with his daugh 
ter during most ofthe past year; now they 
were come home. 

‘Clara is almost herself again,’’ wrote the 
Dean; ‘‘with tender careI trust she will 
quite recover health. She isso like her 
mother that it makes me tremble.”’ 

‘Bo the Dean is come home,’’ Mrs. Ar. 
main remarked, laying down the letter she 
had received from Clara. 

“Yea,”’ her husband answered. 

‘Clara seems very home sick,’’ his wife 
wenton. ‘'Dearchild, I long to see her 

in. ’” 

‘‘What did her mother die of?’’ asked Mr. 
Armain, without raising his eyes. 

“Of decline when she was very young. 
The Dean almost broke his heart, I have 
heard my mother “- ” 

‘“‘Indeed!"' said Mr. Armain. He folded 
the letter and put itinto his pocket. ‘‘Are 
you going to use the carriage to day, Mar. 
garet?’’ 

“Yes,I am going to Doddington. We 
have promised to be at Aversley this even- 


g. 

‘T shall be ready to accompany you. 
Good morning.”’ 

“Good morning,’’ she answered, as she 
would have returned the salutation of a 
stranger. 

Her husband left the room, and Margaret 
took up the morning paper, turning by the 
force of habit to the Army news. But the 
interest it had had tor her was gone. John 
Morrison was in England; his spurs bad 
been bravely won in India, but he has re 
turned unscathed from his search tor death. 
He was in England—in Dodington—though 
Margaret did not meet him til] that after 
noon. She was paying s call at an old 
friend's house when he was announced. 

Captain Morrison! The title was not 
stranger to Margaret than the familiar face 
so strangely aged aud worn. No longer the 
chivalrous lad that had won her love, but a 
stern, strong-willed man who beld her heart 
in his keeping clasped the trembling band 
= a and looked Ng face _ 

eep, es, so chan et with 
same neuer te thrill her bent, as of old. 
Nothing but the merest formalities passed 
between them, and, with a terrible dread 
weighing her spirits down, Margaret took 





“Better do that than listen to the 


my flesh creep. For mercy's sake don’t 
ee epee | ay we must fill the house 
with company.”’ 

‘As you some,” his wife returned, clos- 
ing the piano and taking up a book. Her 

m face irritated him 

‘I do please, then. One might as well 
have a statue in the honse as you, 
cae en aes ay Cee talk a 

e ’ 

She laid aside her book. 

‘‘What do you wish me to say ?”’ 

He paced the room before he spoke 


again. 

‘IT should like the Dean and Clara aad 
Jack Morrison to spend a week or two here. 
Ia there any one you would like to invite 
besides ? 

*‘No—but, Robert, don’t invite Captain 
Morrison.”’ 

*‘Why? I wish him to come.”’ 

‘I don't wish him todo so—I would much 
rather he did not indeed.’’ 

*‘Just because I like him, because his com- 
pany would cheer me ups littie! I know 
you too well, Mrs. Armain.’* 

Margaret was deadly white—her voice 
trembled as she spoke. 

. ‘Robert, I beg of you not to ask him 
ere."’ 

‘T tell you I shall. Itis utter nonsense. 
I shall ask him to-morrow. Have you the 
same objections to your uncle and cousia, 
pray ?’’ 


choose to name, it is useless asking 
opinion,’’ she answered, taking up her 
again and Jeaving the room. 

Robert Armain strode out into the rain, 
not caring whither he went. Ofall spots 
on earth home was most hateful to him. He 
almost loathed the cold stately woman he 
had made his wile. He married for beauty; 
and now he toin bitterness of soul was be- 
ginning to count the cost. 

o * * » - 


‘*‘Won't you come Clara? Robert wishes 
it very much—and I need not say how glad 
I shall be to have you with me.’ 

So spoke Mrs. Armain. She was stand- 
ing by the fire in the Deanery dmwing 
room, her stately figure, in its sweeping 
silken robes, forming & strong contrast to 
the Dean's daughter. Clara was leaning 
back in her easy-chair, weary with the j 
of coming home again. She was chan 
—greatiy changed. All the fire of love and 
hope had left her face. A sorrow stricken 
woman she looked, save when she smiled 
the same sweet smile of old. That was un. 
changed. Sin alone can take away the 
beauty of asmile. 

‘*You won't come then, dear?’ 

‘‘No, Maggie. Don’t ask me to leave 
my dear old home again. I feel better 
here—and—and—I'm not strong, Mag- 

ie. ” 

Mrs. Armain did not answer. Her deli- 
cate hands were twisting nervously in each 
other, and her dark eyes hada troubled 
look in them. 

*‘Don’t be vexed, dear,’’ Clara went on. 
‘You know pspa could not leave his work 
—I know be would not.’’ 

‘‘Why not say at once that you do not 
care to come ?’’ said Mrs. Armain bitterly. 
**You are quite right. The Court is only a 
great state-house, not a home—not a home, 
Clara. Btay in your own warm nest, birdie. 
Good bye.’ 

“Don't leave me Maggie, so coldly. I 
would come it I could. Don't be angry 
dear "’ 

“An with you, my innocent, : 
nieted Gesting! If I hed not sete tor 
money, you would come perhaps: but a 
curse is resting on me.. Who shall tell 
when it will end?’ And, without waitin 
for an answer to her wild words, she 
her cousin and left the room. 

It was more than three weeks later before 
Clara heard anything of the doings at the 
Court. One morning Robert Armain 
called. He was going to Londoa the 
noon express to staya few days on . 


ness. 
‘I am obliged to leave ee to enter. 
tain the visitors alone. I you could 
have come, Clara.”’ 
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“If I am to receive all the visitors you 
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“Fieve you much company st the 
i couple of my old distan 

- eunts, 6 t cou 

family, and Captain Morrioa. I 
thraght the Court was dul] before, but it's 
worse than ever now. E one makes it 
the aim of his or her life to thwart or anooy 
You can imagine the re 


Clara laughed, and the Dean remarked— 
“Your duties as bost must be no sinecure, 


It's the hardest work I 
Captain Morrison is as bad 
em. I never saw & man so 
my life But I must be of 
your roses coming back, Clara? 
' He shook hands with them 
hastened away 
been ordered to take riding ex 
father had bought her « beau 
] , and that afternoon Clara donned 
ding habit and cantered away through 
a into the quiet lanes’ Everything 
Paty 


boifhel 
fan 


5& 


and silent under the Autumn sun 

shine, and Clara rode on with loosened bri 
die, thinking. not of the past. but of the fu 
tare—the mysterious future that might so 
goon lead ber into the spiritiand. For 
Clara knew that the danger the doctor fear 
ed was notover. Any sudden excitement 4 
chill, a keen sorrow, might break the silver 
cord and, like ber mother, cut ber ff in 
the flower of her youth. 

A ebarp turn in the road roused her It 
carved slang « low park paling t join the 
high road. Clara hesitated. Close to her 
was a little gate leading into the shadowy 
leaf strown park She knew the path well, 
end, pushing vupen the gate, cantering 
on under the great trees towards the bouee. 
She was in the grounds of the Court and 
determined to surprise her cousin. She 
fastened her horse to the terrace pillar and 
ran up the steps into the ball. e€ peace 
of the autumn afternoon Lad fallen on the 
house. Nothing wasetirring Clara went 
into the drawing room, butthe great room 
was solitary in its splendor and she was 
turning away, when a low, stifled sobbing 
caught herear. It came from the litile in 
per room. The Dean's daughter crossed to 
the heavy curtains and s ftly parted them 
Knecling upon the floor. her proud head 
buried in her hands) was Margarct Armain 
She was trembling with emotion, Clara 
saw, asshe knelt down by her side. 

**Maggie, what ails you?’ 

‘Clara!’ Her hands dropped from her 
face, which she vainly strove to bring back 
calmness. She rose slowly 
“Why bave you come here? Who sent 
you?’ she asked fiercely 

“loametosee you. No one sent me 
What is it, dear? What sorrow have you 
which I do not share ?'' 

‘Nonsense’ I was a little hysterical— 
that s§all, foolish child—grieving because 
Robert is away.”’ Mrs. Armain returned 
with a laugh—such a laugh—it made Clara 
shadder. 

"Your face is more truthful than yorr 
voice, Maggie. I know you are in trouble 
—an'tI help you to bearit? Dont you 
remember when we were children?’ 

“Good Heaven,’ Mra Armain exclaimed 
wildly, “do you wishtodrive me mad? [| 
must forget lever wasa chi'd, ever any 
thing but a lost woman—!ost, Jost for this 
world and the next! Don't touch my hand 
—don't come near me, Ciara I sold my 
self once for wealth, and found my go'den 
servitude was misery; now! se!) myself 
again, body and soul, honor and fair name, 
for a little harpinnsss. Loose my hand 
Clara Get up "’ 

‘No, no! Maggie, tell me what I think 
ian'ttrue. Tell me I'm false to al) our 
old leve. tothe love I bear you now, to 
think you would sin so deeply. Magyie, 
tell me [I'm wrong, for Heaven's sake, 
for your—your ange! mother's sake, for the 
sake of our happy childhood—tel! me it isn't 
true!"’ 

For one awtu] moment there was silence 
in the room where Clara knelt at her cou 
sin's feet. Then Margaret Armain unclasped 
the handsthat clung to her, and answer 
ei 

“‘Itis Getupand go home. You can 
no, shal] not save me. You wi!! never see 
me again—never!"’ 

Clara did not rise or speak—a dumb chi!! 
of borror had crept over her; her face grew 
cold and rigid, and with alow cry she fe!! 
forward upon the floor, unconscious 

Mrs. Armain lifted herup and laid ber 
upon s couch. Asshe bent over her in ter 
ror, the curtains partedand Captain Morri 
son entered. A bot flash rose to his face 
as he recognised Clara. Even her white sti!! 
tace had power to reproach. 

“Is she il]? Has she tainted?’ 

Margaret turned to him. Fora moment 
she could not speak; and never, in al! the 
horrors of India, had Jack seen such agony 
written on her face. 
*Bhe is dead, I think,’’ she said, ina 
hardtone. “I have murdered her 

the truth It needed only this "’ 
For one moment Captain Morrison bent 


over Clara. 
I will go for a doctor 


“Ring tor help! 
and the Dean."’ 

He hed left the house the next instant, on 
his way to Dodingtoa. 
e +. Zs 


It was dusk before Jack returned to the 
Court. In thehall he met the doctor, who 
answered sadly the young man's question. 
ing look. 

‘She is dying. Captain Morrison; she has 
broken a blood vessel."’ 

“Dying, doctor?’ 

The answer was interrupted. Mre Ar- 
main came down the wide stairs to Jack's 
side. 

“Bbe wants you, Doctor, you are not 


ng?’ 
ott aball stay here tonight,"” Mrs. Ar- 
main,’’ he answered vely. 

She bowed andturned agsin to Captain 
Morrison. 

*Come."’ He followed her up the stairs. 
but at the library door she stopped. ‘‘I had 
nearly forgotten—I must telegraph to Mr. 
Armain."’ 

Jack watched her while she wrote the 
few words and gave directions to the ser- 
vant, in wonder at her cal mness. 

‘You must be very quiet,”’ she ssid. as 
she joined bim again and led the way. Once 
more she stop at the door of the chamber 
ofdeath. A low voice reached them where 
they stood, and both bent their heads re- 
verently The Dein was praying with his 
danghter 

Something in the old man's voice touched 
Jack Morrison more than all, and in an 
agony of remorse and sorrow he knelt down 
by the chamberdoor and wept. Margaret 
hoked at hm wonderingly but she did not 
speak. There was a movement in the 
room. Margaret heard Clara's voice, and 
she opened the door and entered. The Dean 
silently clasped Jack's hand, and led him 
to the bedside. 

‘She wants to bid you good-bye,’’ the 
old man faltered. 

“Iam dying. Jack. Oh, Jack on 
She stopped; her eyes spoke the rest—all her 
tear and sorrowful shame. 

He bent over her and kissed her 

“You have saved us, Clara; you have lost 
your life to aave us."’ 

‘Tam giad."’ she said faintly. She closed 
her eyes for a little, and then she spoke 





again. ‘Jack, won't you try to be a good 
man? We were always like brother and 
sister. Won't you try to meet me in Hea. 
ven?” 

‘I will—I swear it Clara! Heaven help 


ing me, I will."’ 

Margaret was standing by the bedside. 
At these words she spoke. 

“TI cannot promise to be a good woman, 
but I promise, dear, to be a true and faith 
ful wife.’’ 

There were few words after thie. Through 
the evening the three watched in the silent 
room where death already cast its shadows. 
Towards midnight another came to join 
them—Robert Armsin. Clara knew him, 
and called him by his old familiar name. 
‘You will be kind to Margaret, Ro 
bert ?"’ 

Those were her last words. As another 
day was born she died quietly, without s 


struggle 
- 7 7” o 2 
Directly after the funeral Captain Morrti- 
eon left Dodington for India. He had 


thrown up his commis-ion and accepted an 
appointment in the City of Palaces. 

Many years have passed since then but 
Jack has net revisite! his native land. He 
isa rich old hachelor, and many councils 
are held in Dodinogton as to who wil! nherit 
the money he bas to leave. 

The gossips talk too of the probable heir 
the Court, which has become very much 
neglected Mrs Armain has no children— 
a fact that accounts in many minds for his 
worn, wretched face and the faded beauty 
of his hanghty wife. Day by day they 
are counting the cost of marrying without 
love. 

At rest within the quiet cloisters lies the 
Dean's daughter. After life's fitful fever 
she sleeps well. 





TRAVELLING Stos ea.—Many of our read- 
ers have doubtless heard of the tamous 
travelling stones of Australia. Similar cu 
riosities have recently been found in Neva 
da, which are described as almost perfectly 
round, the majority of them as larze as a 
walnut, and of anirony mature. When dis- 
tributed about upon the floor, table.or other 
level surface, within two or three feet of 
each other. they immediately begin travel. 
ing towards a common centre. and there 
huddle up in a bunch like a lotof eggsina 
nest Asingle stone, removed to the dis 
tance of Unree and a half feet, upon being 
released, at once started off, with wonder 
| ful and somewhat comical celerity, to join 
its fellows; taken away four or five feet it 
| remained motionless. The stones are found | 
| in a region that is comparatively level, and | 
is nothing but bare rock. Scattered over 
this barren region are little basins, from a 
foot to a rod in diameter; and it is in the 
bottom of these that the rolling stones are 
found. They are from the size of a pea to 
five or six inchesin diameter. The cause of 
these stones rolling together is doubtless to 
be found in the material of which they are 
composed, which appears to be loadstone or 
magnetic iron ore. ‘Rolling stomes gather 
no moss.” 
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$12,000 is the sum ever found in a 





By Appearances. 


BY A. O. G. 





HEY were evidently mother and caugh- 
ter, the mother large, portly and fine 
looking; the daughter s slender, bright 
faced little thing; and just as evidently 

people of ‘‘position,’’ remarked by all the 
belongings of wealthy travelers. % 

‘So very warm! Do reach my fan May! 
said Mrs Glenn. ‘‘We have a terrible hot 
day for our ride!” ; 

‘‘But there is such a nice breeze, I think 
it will be lovely,’ returned bright eyed 
May. 

"Ob, ou're always contented with every- 
thing. ear me, I hope the train won't be 
crowded! ’ 

‘They are almost that now, mamma We 
have the only vacant seats, I believe.”’ 

“And I mean to keep them, too,”’ an- 
nounced Mrs. Glenn. 

At that moment spoke a voice at her 
elbow: 

Is that seat engaged, madam?’ 

Mrs. Glenn and May both looked up to see 
a young lady dressed in a plain, untrimmed 
linen suit, with a brown veil covering her 
hat entirely, and shading a plain, homely 


Her epeech was that of a well-bred per- 
son, but her exceeding)y plain attire stamped 
her in Mrs. Glenn's eyes as ‘‘common folks,’ 
not worth an effort to be polite. 

She turned to the window and settied her. 
self in her place without seeming to hear, but 
good natured May spoke at once: 

‘‘Mine isn't. You are welcome to share 
it.”’ 

And notwithstanding the decided frown 
on her lady-mother’s face, she tossed her 
‘‘traps,’’ over on the pile already beside 
Mrs. Glenn, and smiled 4 reply to the young 
stranger's quiet ‘Thank you,’ as she sat 
down, holding the smal) satchel ehe carried 
in her lap. 

“It will tire you. There is plenty of 
room over here with ours,’ said May reach- 
me ber hand towards the satchel. 

he young lady placed it upon the seat 
herself, saying : 
‘I was afraid it might trouble you.”’ 
‘Not at all!’ returned May 
But Mrs. Glenn, with a little accent of 
spite, addressed her daughter: 

Boe don't make yourself over officious. 
I wonder how far it is to Hamton ?"’ 

‘*‘Don't the table tel] you, mamma ?’’ 
‘No, Only the larger stations are down 
Well,’’ with a sigh and a glance at the in 
truder, ‘‘at least we shall be able to select 
our own socieiy there.”’ 

‘Mamma, don't! ’ pleaded May, in a low 
tone, flushing at her mother s rudeness. 

“1 detest these trains, where every rade 
person who chooses may intrude upon you,’ 
went on Mrs. Glenn, coolly. 

May knew*there was no telling where her 
mother would stop, once she was on the 
track, and she noted the flush which over- 
spread the young strangers face. She 
quietly changed the subject 

“Do you know Mr. Hamton’s family, 
mamma?’ 

‘Not the children. 
grown, that is 
littie ’ 

“If they are like their noble old father, 
I'm sure I shall like them. I! think he is 
splendid ’’ answered May 

The strange young lady smiled quietly. 
Mrs Glenn answered: 

‘I daresay they are. Birth and breeding 
always show, May. I, for one could never 
mistake & person of wealth and culture for a 
common one.’’ 

‘Ie there only one daughter?’’ asked May. 
‘Only one at home, the youngest one, 
Henrietta And one son, Richard I con- 
sider it very fortunate that Hamton invited 
us to make this visit May. Richard Ham. 
ton will be very wealthy, and if you play 
your cards well, who knows what you may 
do in the way ofa settlement.”” ~ 

‘Now, mamma, if you begin to talk that 
way I do most solemnly declare I wi!] take 
the next train that passes us back home. and 
not go stall!’ 

Mrs Glenn knew the girl was capable of 
keeping her word, if she was pushed too far, 
so she said no more, but betook herself to 
the prospect in view from her window. 

The mde was a warm one, but May en- 
joyed it, and in spite of her mamma's 
trowns, chatted with her seat-mate very so 
ciably. 

It was getting sundown when the train 
stopped at Hamton, and severs] passengers 
descended, among them Mrs. Glenn and 


Not since they were 
1 saw them when they were 


“Tt 

ere was a forlorn looking station, with 

a dusty little refreshment bar in one corner 

=e dingy room labeled ‘ Ladies’ Room.”’ 
ere were two or three village idlers with 

bands in Ce pocket, promenading up and 

down the platform, and that was all. 

“Why, what does this mean?’ fretted 

Mrs. ar “Mr. Hamton wrote he 

would be certain to have carriage 

a the to meet 
“Perhaps it will be here yet, mamma,”’ 

seid May. ‘Suppose you these 

men if it has been poo 7 asia 








single letter at the Letter Office. 


~ 


“I believe I will.” 





as > ian 
May, whose eyes ed already informed + 
“ fact. on 

ey waited upon dreary platform 
until it drove up, the driver dismounted. 

Then he came up the steps, and addressed 
Mrs Glenn, touching his hat respectfully. 

‘‘Ladies for Mr. Hamton's, madam ?”’ 

— Come, en 

“The carria , ladies. 
epring cart oy already, to také oa 
baggageover. Will I take your tickets!’’ 

Mrs. Glenn gave him the tickets for their 
trunks, and the ready coachman soon had 
them piled in tae light cart which had fol- 
lowed the carriage. 

“Now we are ready,”’ declared Mrs. 
— : 

ut the coachman appeared to be looking 
for someone eise. 

‘Our young Miss Henrietta went up to 
town yesterday. We expected her back by 
this train.’’ 

‘‘Here I am. Sam!’’ called a familiar voice 
from the door of the ladies’ room; and the 
homely young lady in plain linen, who had 
shared May's seat, came out of her retreat 
inside, and approached them. 

‘My goodness!’ was Mrs. Glenn’s dis- 
mayed ejaculation, as she flushed up to the 
roots of her hair. 

“¥ May sprang forward with extended 
hand. 

‘‘What,are you Henrietta Hamton? I am 
so giad!"’ 

“And you are Miss Glenn! I am glad 
too!’’ said the young lady, offering her hand 
most cordially. ‘1 would have made my- 
self known in the train, but I am always so 
shy with strangers, and I was not sure who 
you were till now. Mrs Glenn, I am 
glad to welcome you to Hamton. I love 
your daughter already, and I am sure we 
sha!] have a delightful visit! Let us go now; 
Sam is waiting.’ 

This prompt courtesy, so delicately ignor- 
ing her own rude behavior in the train, was 
a greater rebuke to Mrs. Glenn than any 
show of anger could have been. 

For once her ready tongue was at a loss, 
and she only followed her young hostess 
to the carriage, silentty and with flushed 
face. 

But Hennetta’s kindly spirit soon put her 
at her ease, except when she remembered 
her mortifying blunder. 

It was a wholesome lesson, however. And 
the next time Mrs. Glenn meets a lady in 
the train, whether she is robed like a queen 
or in plain linen, she will treat her as such, 
and never judge by appearances. 


MARRIAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 


if Australia, as elsewhere, a tie of more 











or less permanence and acknowledged 
validity binds men to their partners. 
Marriage, again, issurrounded, as among 
civilized people, by laws of ‘‘forbidden de- 
grees,”’ which are very curious, very little 
understood. and which in many ways re- 
semble, while in others the ifter from, 
the laws of other undeveloped peoples. 
Wives are chiefly obtained by exchange. 
The dominant male of a group—father, e)d- 
est brother or uncle—has the customary 
right of swapping away the young women 
ot the group in exchange for other young 
women whom it is lawful for him to marry. 
It is clear that old men with families have 
the best chance of getting more wives, 
while young men with no sisters are likely 
to remain bachelors. 
If this system worked itself out, esch 
tribe would consist of a few overgrown 
harems and a set of wild bachelors. As it 
happecs, young men and women revolt 
against the old, snd voluntary elopements 
or marriages by capture are common. The 
course of true love runs anything but 
smooth, The lover is exposed to the “Or- 
deal of spears,’ which are hurled at him 
by the relatives of the lady. The runaw® 
bride is beaten perhaps her feet are speare t 
to prevent her from ranning away again. I 
aAyoung pair are courageous and true to 
each other, however, the sympathy of os 
group usually comes round to them, 482 
they enter on peaceful married life. It bas 
been said that the old men sometimes give 
wives to the young, who thus ‘take 
as the ancient Irish said, and become, in & 
way, the vassels of the old fellows. 
in Australia is not sufficiently advanced for 
it; but, according to some authorities ss 
podeaion state of things prevails in 
ussia. 
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BY Tf. Vv. B. 
———— 
nto every heart is God's gift 
NOt ‘simple tenderness allo we meet 
with love in many fashions when we litt 
First to our lips life's waters bitter-sweet. 
Love comes upon us with resistiess power 


will; 
lays around like April’s breeze and shower 

M Or calml¥ flows, & rapid stream and still. 
It comes with blessedness unto the heart 

That welcomes it —- or-- bitter tate)— 
It wrings the bosom with so flerce & smart 

That love, we cry, is crueller than hate, 
and then, ah me, when love has ceased to 


our broken hearts cry out for tenderness! 


we long for tenderness like that which hung 
About us, lying on our mother’s breast; 
A selfish feeling, that nopen nor tongue 
Can praisearight, since silence sings it best— 
A love as far removed from passion's heat 
As from the chillness of ite dying fre— 
A love to lean on when the failing feet 
Begin to totter and the eyes to tire. 
In youth's brief heyday hottest love we seek, 
The reddest rose we grasp—but when it dies, 
God grant that later blossoms, violets meek, 
May spring for us beneath life’s autumn 
skies! 


God grant some loving one be near to bless 
Our weary way with simple tenderness. 


The Silver Basket. 


BY E. W. 














what sort of a holiday present they 

could each bestow upon their several 

friends. There would not have been 
this difficulty in selecting, had they a full 
purse from which they could have drawn 
without stint; but as they were abridged in 
money resources, and yet felt the weight 
of an obligation to return favors which had 
been lavished upon them, herein lay the dif.- 
ficulty of meeting their cases without an ap- 
pearance of meanness. 

We are sorry to say the Barclays belonged 
to that class who would have been been cat- 
alogued as ‘‘proud and poer,’’ had their 
friends exactly known their standing; and 
were it not for the expectancy of ving a 
legacy, or, as we should term it, stepping 
into an old bachelor's silver slippers when 
he stepped out of them, they must long since 
have been wearied with false shows and a 
desire to maintain appearances 

Mr. Barclay had limited his wife and five 
daughters this year to a small note, and he 
went so far as to say, when he bestowed it, 
that “he hoped it would be wisely appropri- 
ated, as his income was small, and the de- 
mands upon him were large,’’ and this was 
uttered in so plaintive a tone, that the first 
impulse was to throw it back, and but for 
the thought, ‘‘I wonder what people would 
think of us,’’ it would have been done. 

When they sailed out, therefore, to select 
their presents, as their eyes fell upon the 
glittering show which the jewellers’ shops 
exhibited, and upon the splendid embroid- 
ery which was so temptingly shown in every 
dry goods establishment, all but one of the 
young ladies could not help but murmur at 
their inadequate means to procure their 
wishes. She had more narrowly watched 
her melancholy brow, of late, and felt no 
disposition to take a single groat from his 
limited income. She hed always felt that 
Mr. Seymour, the bachelor uncle from whom 
the legacy was anticipated, might not redeem 
his promise, or he might not die just at the 
me it would be most convenient for them 
to appropriate his estate, and so she took no 
part with her mother and sister in the outlay 
of the money ! 

In their perambulations that morning, 
Mrs. Barclay had found one of the most 
unique and fanciful silver baskets, which 
she was certain would be the prettiest wed- 
ding present she could make to the rich Miss 

dard, especially asshe had received so 
magnificent a diamond ring from her on 
the last holiday. It seemed ‘‘mean”’ to give 
anything which was not worth bestowing, 
particularly as in this instance there was the 
double appropriation of a marriage and new 
year gift to be combined. 

But, alas, their means were inadequate to 
secure the article desired; and yet the more 
the mother and daughter felt the necessity 
of obtaining it, the more they resolved in 
some way to secure it. 

But Jane alone objected, affirming that 
what one could not afford to do, it was never 
& disgrace to withhold doing. But her en- 
treaties were lost upon those who remem- 
bered how lavish a display was made of the 
, bestowed upon the brides of the present 
Be: and to have it proclaimed that ‘‘Mrs. 

arclay and her daughters gave nothing 
lad & couple of salt spoons or a cream- 

€, when everybody else gave a rich 
Present, why it would mortify them to death 
“— by silver basket they must have. 
Ow to get it, was the next question. 
To ask their father for an additional sum to 
re it, they all shrank from doing, when 
+ — thought struck the eldest daughter 
tot y relating the facts just as they were 
eir uncle deeteceay he would, without 
coats, relieve their embarrassment. 


Tz Barclays were all on tiptoe to know 


. 





revoke the instrument, and in a reply to 
their letter, he embraced the opportunity to 
inform them of the fact, which he did in the 
following terms, addressing the document: 
“To my sister and her four daughters. ex- 
clusive of Jane the eldest, to whom I sub- 
_ « short note explanatory of my do. 
ngs. 

‘‘Whereas, with pain and regret 1 have 
witnessed much folly, which I am unwillin 
should be charged to my account in consi 
ation of an expectancy of property which 
may fall to you by my decease, I beg leave 
to here state to you that the prerogative of a 
bachelor is to be odd, although not always 
uneven. I have, therefore, pondered upon 
the contents of your last note to me, wherein 
I plainty see that should I suffer you to 
on in the delusion you indulge, the day w 
not be far distant when the announcement 
of my death will be to you a most pleasing 

iece of intelligence, and then should my 
ortune descend to you, it will only help 
swell the fashion and folly, fitting neither 
for usefulness here nor happiness hereafter. 
I therefore inform you that I have only put 
in trust for each of your benefit, just enough 
with economy to keep you from being su- 
perciliously proud, and to prevent you from 
improving the talents which were given you 
to be called into free exercise. y wealth 
was secured by industry and a systematic 
———= ot all my affairs; I shall not, 
therefore, consent to have it frittered away 
in false shows. How absurd is the request 
that I should aid you in the bestowal of a 
gift, which would serve to strengthen a falee 
pride, and keep you from laboring in some 
honest vocation, as I have done, and been 
signally blessed. I shall not grant the re- 
quest, use it so militates against all my 
preconceived ideas of what constitutes re- 
spectability, and true worth of character. 
Any aid I can render to make your industry 
apparent, or humble a false pride, that ac- 
counts honest poverty a disgrace, I will 
cheerfully give, and with the appropriation, 
be assured, my dear sister and nieces, I 
have at heart only your true and lasting 
good. 
G. SEYMOUR. 


Enclosed to Jane was the tollowing note: 


‘‘My Dear NiecE—The noble stand you 
have taken upon the side of honest industry, 
and a desire not to become burdensome to 
others, induces me to say to you that I have 
secured a comfortable little fortune for you, 
which on!y awaits your acceptance, assured 
as I am, all the surplus interest will oe de-. 
voted to benevolence and works of mercy. 
Without restriction I leave it entirely at your 
disposal, that I may see your wise appropria- 
tion during ~! lifetime—leaving a reserved 
fund for myself, to dis of hereafter, as 
shall best please me. ours with esteem, 

: G. SEYMOUR. 


Was there ever such a consternation in a 
household before? So many plans defeated 
—so much mortification to stem in future! 
So much to relinquish! And the very be- 

inning to be withholding a bridal and holi- 

ay present! Yet the more they pondered 
upon their uncle's advice, the more the good 
sense which dictated it became apparent; 
and to show the important result which it 
produced, we have only to add, that a most 
surprising change in the Barclays soon be- 
came apparent, by their evincing a desire to 
be useful, and although it took some time to 
wear off the love of the frivolous, tor which 
they had been characterized, yet to give a 
proof that the little charities which they 
now expend is devoted to objects more suited 
to their condition, we have to add, that upon 
the return of the last holidays, upon entering 
the cottage of a poor dependent widow, we 
found her bathed in grateful tears, because 
Mrs. Barclay, whom she considered ‘‘so 
proud a woman,”’ had just presented her 
with a ton of coal, and her daughters with 
their own hands had given evidence of a de- 
sire to administer to her wants by —s 
her with a whole suit, which they h 
made from their own cast off but tidy gar- 
ments ! 

Now who would not prefer the gratitude 
which flowed from such Yay to the thanks 
of a rich friend for a silver basket, which 
she was abundantly able ta procure for her- 
self? So much are we indebted to our real 
friends for directing our efforts into right 
channels. 


——— ee 


The Earl of Ashburnham, now in his 
39th year, is to marry & young 
och yon, fe wists name has aot yor been 

y announced. 


CHINA CUPS AND SAUCERS. 


whether biue and white or not. 
Catneen tenwase couipetogd anlyton cupnead 
ware com on. cups, an 

not twelve. They Sania’ sume un ac 
companied by saucers, properly so called, 
and were placed on long trays having ten 
rounds or circular hollows for the cups to 
stand in. Such trays are sometimes, but 
rarely, seen in this country, and their use is 
not always understood by their possessors. 

2 Genuine old cups are usually of ex- 
cellent model, finish, and color, and their 
bottom rim is carefully ground smooth, 
whether thin or thick. 

8. Inferior and later, but still old cups, 
are less perfectly — often only on the 
outer edge ot the bottom rim. 

4. Cups of still later date, and genes | 
the comparatively modern examples whic 
are 80 numerous, have been pony | touched 
at the bottom, and in general are left rough 
as they came from the kiln. Though often 
very pretty, they will not bear the minute 
inspection to which fine old cups may be 
subjected. 

5. Fine old cups are often accompanied 
by so-called saucers, which appear to have 
been really intended for sweetmeats or 
something of that kind. These are fre- 
quently very beautiful, and are deservedly 
valued. ey were ~~ ey | sent to 
Europe as saucers when it was found that 
cups must be accompanied by saucers. Real 
saucers will be found sometimes where 
pairs and not sets are in question, though 
perhaps only made for Europe. 

6. Cups of the second rank are very often 
provided with saucers which may or may 
not match the cu These saucers may be 
of the same quality as the cups, or inferior. 
Many of them are perhaps as old as the first 
half ot the last century, but it is very dif. 
cult to fix their exact date. 

7. Cups and saucers to match are common 
enough in the modern ware manufactured 
and sold to meet the European demand; 
they seldom show good work 

8. Cups and saucers of European make 
have long been produced in imitation of 
Chinese models. Those issuing from some 
of the old English manufactories have fre- 
quently a wonderful resemblance to the 
originals, and the two classes are easily con. 
founded by ordinary persons, and even by 
practised collectors. The extraordinary 
prices paid for genuine old china in the last 
century very naturally stimulated the effort 
of makers to counterfeit it. and some of 
them succeed admirably. Their exertions 
were facilitated by discoveries, such as that 
of Kaolin, and others which we will not 
now enumerate. 

9. Old blue and white cups and saucers, 
and other small articles, are by no means 
commonly marked on the bottom outside, 
but they often havea characteristic orna- 
ment on the bottom inside. 

10. Genuine old cups and saucers differ 
in substance and the shade of blue em- 

loyed. Some are very thin and light, and 

long to class once so prized as eggshell 
china; others are thicker and heavier, but 
are none the less frequently excellent work. 
Cups without handles, as a rule, deservedly 
find most favor, but fine examples of stout 
china cups with handles are to be had. As 
regards the color; the white ground of 
some old cups and saucers has a bluish or 
greyish tinge, put those with a ground of 
snowy whiteness are as a rule most effect 
ive, and preferred. Of course the decora. 
tion has something to do in al] cases, and 
the better the blue and the greater artistic 
skill, the better will be the character of the 
article. With respect to subjects, that isa 
matter of taste, some preferring figures and 
others flowers; but a collector will generally 
adopt both for the sake of variety. In both 
flower and figure subjects there are great 
diversities of style; sometimes the whole 
surface is covered with the minnutest details; 
sometimes a few bold strokes suffice to pro- 
duce a powertul etching; sometimes the 
colors are laid on witha full brush, so to 
speak; at others the least possible amount of 
color is used. 
We will not go further into details at 
present, but the foregoing remarks are 
offered as so many suggestions or indica 
tions for the benefit of those who have not 
studied the subject, but who sti!l desire to 


upon which they may rely, and which they 
may regard with satisfaction as examples of 
real old blue and white, whether Nankin or 


not. A 
Four elephants mem Ve King of 
the Belgians recently Aden, on 


the way from Bombay to Zanzibar. They 
are to be used in an experiment to ascertain 
whether elephants can be advantageously 
used as a means of transportation in Africa. 


EEE 


Garibaldi’s disease is rheumatic gout, 





which has reached his stomach. 


furnish their cabinet with a few specimens | 


E often hear the remark ‘‘O she is 
naturally lady,” or ‘She is natu- 


a ow. or ‘She is naturally 
ve,"’ and yet what seems to 
the casual observer as an endowment of 


nature may be the result of years of patient _ 


thought and study. 

It would be useless to attempt to deny 
that some families are ‘‘by blood"’ of, as 
those say who do not believe in blood, are 
by nature qualified to appear better than 
others: for as Bir Robert Peel is said to have 
remarked, ‘‘It takes three gegerations \ make 
ory eg is really the 

s appearance is rea re- 
sult eh — ngs I have the Seed af 6 
most ng y to prove. 
pense ago she was my shoo!mate and 
far as the of * blod”’ 

i em go ranked with the 

n the t as she wup to womans 
hood the neatness a hee alse 

leness of her manners 

many hearts. ‘‘How is it,’’ said 
one , “that you manage to please 
80 well and are never at a loss for 
‘IT will tell you the exact truth,’ 
plied, ‘‘I study to appear well; get 
aginary conversations when about m 
say to myselt if he, or she, should 
and so, 1 would reply thus and 
quently Iam obliged to use t 
pression I have previously pla 
when had I given the subject 
ance no thought I should 
loss for a reply. Do you 
story of Daniel Webstert 
om speech he used, 

in words which brought 
applause and which astonis 
who heard them. “I am 
a gentleman to him, ‘that any man 
out previous study should be able to 
like that ’’ Said Webster, ‘I have often 
shouted those very words from the hill top 
toan imaginry audience. I always thought 
they would come in all right in some future 
8 ’” 
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There is no quality so charming to the 
majority of people as a good appearance; 
even fine clothes and plenty of mon will 
not fully compensate for the want of it. As 
I have mentioned, it is not always possible 
to inherit those qualities which will in- 
sure for us a good gee but by prop- 
er study, care, and atttention we may 
speedily acquire this most pleasing virtue. 
Shakspeare says ‘If you have not a virtue 


affect one,’’ Jet this be the first virtue we © 


attempt to affect. Syivia A. Moss. 
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WOODEN SHOES JN FRANCE. 








OST kinds of woods are spongy and 

soon penetrated with damp, but the 

beech shoes or sabots are light, of 

close grain, and keep the feet dry in 
spite of snow or mud,and in this respect are 
greatly superior to leather. The men cut 

own the tree; the trunk is sawn into 
lengths, and if the pieces prove too large 
they are divided into quarters. The first 
workman fashions the sabots roughly with 
the hatchet. taking care to give the bend for 
right and left; the second takes it in hand, 
pierces the hole for the interior, and 
the wood out. The third is the artist of t 
company; it is his work to finish and polish 
it, carving a rose or primrose upon the top if 
it be for the fair sex. Sometimes he cuts an 
open border around the edge, so that a blue 
or white stocking msy be shown by a co- 
quettish girl. As they are finished t are 
placed in rows under the shavings; t 4 
week the apprentice exposes them to a fire 
which smokes and hardens the wood, giving 
ita warm, golden hue. The largestare cut 
from the lowest part of the bole, to cover 
the workman's feet who is out in rain from 
morning until night. The middle part is for 
the busy housewife, who is treading the 
wash house, the dairy, or stands beside the 
village fountain. Next come those of the 
little shepherd, who wanders all day iong 
with his flock, and stil) smaller ones for the 
school boy. Those for the babies have the 
happiest lot; they are seldom worn out. As 
the foot grows the mother keeps the little 
sabots in a corner of her cupboard beside the 
baptismal! robe. 
- A ———— — 

Edward Alexander Guy, of Cincinnati, 
was in 1862 possessor of 840000. He was 
a well educated, intelligent young man, 
particularly pious. Convinced that the 
scriptural text, ‘Sell all that ye havs and 
give alms,’’ was a binding injunction, he 
began to dispose of his property and give 
the money to the poor. He bestowed the 
gifts slowly, carefully, and it was not until 
1870 that the last dollar was gone. He ts 
now « religious missionary in Cincinnati, 
penniless, but completely absorbed in his 
work. 

. a 

A Kentucky hen-fancier bas a hen that 
has been putting on strange airs, much to 
the surprise of her owner. She bas donned 
the plumage of a full grown rooster, with a 
prominent comb and finely arched tail fea- 
thers. It is represented as a funny sight to 
see this gallinaceous Dr. Mary Walker strut- 
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A RAY OF LIGHT. 


BY FP. BENRY DOYLE. 








ORNING bad just dawned on the 
city, and slowly the misty twi- 
like a drowsy giant, gave way 


long streets woke up—the 
such f the hard rule of na 
bristling with life, as by. 
courts poured out their teeming 

amapity. Louder w the 
bours pre , and was 
the big broad sun darted 
tops and smiled on the 
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sky was 80 ve 
bre ked on 


bt, both 
unbappy 

upon hundreds were scattered 
ropolis to whose hearts the ra 
brought no pleasure. S'retched upon 
of sickness and pein, it almost seemed 
the day's brightness only made their 
misery more keen. 

Most of these were to be found in the lit. 
streets and alleys that bad so early sent 
out their quota to the great army of labor. 
Wan and pinched facese—old and young— 

from dim or broken windows 
upon the day, bat without its cheering in- 
Guence bringing either light or comfort to 
their 

From one of the dimmest of windows, in 
one of the narrowest of streets, 80 looked 
little Joe Kelsey Lying almost motionless 
on his cot, his sunken, weary eyes wandered 
from point to point with restless impatience. 
On the bellow, white cheeks. and thin col 
orless lips, there was querulous bitter ex. 

that at times darkened to a frown. 

Perhaps it would have been almost 
strange if it was not so. To be he'plessly 
ill for nearly a year, too poor to get the doc 
tor save once in a while, an a)! the time to 
hear his old comrades shouting or romping 
in qo lay outdoors, was enough to sad 
den little Sea s heart, and make him won- 
der why bis {ste was eo hard and that of 
others eo bright. 

If he bad had anything to amuse him it 
might have been different) But he could 
not read, and he bad no brothers or sisters 
to doitfor him Sometimes the neighbors’ 
children would come in and talk with him, 
but they were always anxious to be out, 
and so would leave the invalid even sadder 
than before. 

His father had ® work from dawn until! 
late in the night, so he could seldom see 
him 

Thus Joe's most usua) occupation was to 
watch bis mother as she flitted around the 
room, or came to his bedside and sought to 
ease his tedium and sufferings as only a 
mother can. 

For all this sometimes it looked as though 
her ¢florts for bis comfort were lost upon 
him. He used to grow so morose and peev. 
ish from his miseries that many a time he 
spoke to ber so thoughtlessly selfieh and un 
kind that it nearly broke her heart. 

But she knew whence it rose, and that 
really he did not mean it; and then 
the thought of their poverty, which 
prevented their getting him proper medical 
attendance, rendered her so sad, that imper 
ceptibly Joe's changed temper soured her 
own. 

And Mr. Kelsey himself was not long in 
poting the alteration. Since their marriage 
till auring the early days of their boy's il! 
mess she had been most happy and hopeful 
im spite of their many privations. Now, 
however, though her remarks were rather 
covert then open. he plainly saw her dis 
content and naturally was deeply troubled. 
To do all that he was able, and be indirectly 
reproached for not doing more, was too 
much to bear. 

So after enduring it for some time pa- 
tiently, he began to resent it sharply. One 
word brought op another, and the result 
was the r not oaly failed to go to work 
during the day, but came home at night in 
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It was the first time his wife had seen 
him so,and she laid the whole blame on her 
eelf. Her knowledge of her husband wold 
her that but for her words, this, the crown 
of her sorrow would not have occurred 

This morning there was po al)usion to the 
= before, she strove to be lie her old 


Mr. Kelsey ate his breakfast in silence, 
and jhe had hardly closed on him when 
his wife t into tears. 

Joe was looking a the open door 
between the two rooms they occupied, and 
saw ber. He had often seen ber weep be 
fore, but never so bitterly as now. 

‘This made him wonder He wasa very 


little boy and could not reflect deeply, and 
thiahing of his tether. "Indeed. ho forge 
r. for 
himself almost a! , and was on = 
point of to to inquire what was 
canlight oxdden! p Rep te rook 
t the w 
dow and shoot across {58 bed. 
He might have often noticed it before, or 


th ‘ 

th but the lustrous ray that 

Sella edn ond on the clean white- 
washed wall, like an ange! of light. 

Then in its midst he could trace slong its 
whole line thousands of little motes, flitting 
bither and thither, like children at play. 
And whens fly in its rapid flight broke the 
course of the beams, and the little motes 
danced sround livelier than ever, Joe 
thought he never saw anything 80 lovely. 

Bo absorbed did he become in this new de 
light that for over an hour—a most unusual 
thing with him—he never called for bis 
mother once And when he did, at length, 
it was with a weak attempt at asmile and 
toask her to look at the beautiful sun- 
beams. 

Hearing him, though it may have been 
only fancy, something as bright as the sun 
beams lit up her own sad face. 

That day, whatever it was caused it, was 
one of the shortest Joe ever knew. And 
when he went to sleep he dreamed he had 
himeelf become a mote and was dancing 4s 
hard as he could with the others in the sun 
shine 

Thus severs! days parsed, and Joe never 
grew tired of watching the ribbon of light. 
Rarely did he call his mother now, but 
when she peeped in at the engrossed boy, 
the effect of the happy change in him was 
seen in her own hopeful smile. 

Nor did it stop with her. Joe's father, 
the old time look of honest eflort brighter 
than ever on his face, used to stop with 
him now some minutes before going & his 
work, and spoke so pleasant that Joe began 
to hate to see him leave. 

Well might the parents grow happier, for 
daily Joe became less of an invalid. Ceas 
ing to brood over his lot and cheerful 
thoughts, appeared to infuse him with new 
life 

His cheeks lost their paleness, the bright. 
ness of returning health and strength came 
into his eye, and he felt at times as though 
he really could get up and dance as lively as 
the best mote of them all 

Ere long he actually did rise, though he 
was not able to Jeave the room. But till 
this happened, which was the case before 
the Summer ended, it used to be his great 
est delight to sitand watch the beam that 
had brought him happiness and health. 

And as with little Joe Kelsey, so is a ray 
of sunlight—whether coming through the 
window, or going out from the human 
heart—good for us all. 


PROTECTED BY POISON. 








gave some curious instances of the way 

planta are protected from insects and 

other dangers Opium strychnine and 
belladonna, he said, three of the most 
deadly poisons, were all formed by plants 
as a means of defence to preserve them from 
cattle, etc. A curious use was made of this 
poisonous property, as recorded by Living 
stone who states that at one place in South 
Africa the natives were in the habit of catch- 
ing their zebras by mashing up some nois- 
opous plant in their drinking places’ Pop 
pies are protected by poison from the at- 
tacks of goats and probably other cattle 
The strychnine plant was a good example 
of the way in which poison was limited to 
the part of the plant where it was needed 
Almonds were also protected by poison, 
cultivators generally sowing the bitter kind, 
as the sweet kind was eaten by mice Other 
plants were protected, not by strong pois 
ons, but by some aromatic substarce. The 
fennel, anise and carraway seeds were ex 
amples of this, which were not eaten by 
birds on that account. The lime, which 
was protected by its aroma, was able to 
grow wild and hold its own anywhere. 
whereas the orange, the citron and the olive 
required to be carefully preserved and 
watched. The mint was another example 
against cattle by this aromatic principle. 
Flowers are often more aromatic than the 
leaves of the plant on which they grow, and 
owe to this principle their safety from at- 
tack, and caterpillars will even siarve to 
‘death sooner than eat the flower of a plant 
the leaves of which they eagerly devour 
Water plants are unprotected, for the reason 
that water is protection encugh The most 
peculiar protection, perhaps, was that en 
joyed by the common lettuce, which, when 
pricked, even by an ant’s foot, spurted up a 
sticky juice, and annoyed the intruder who, 
biting the leaf from verxation, drew down 
upon himself a fresh shower of cabbage 
wrath, in which the unfortunate ant was 
drowned. 


The old chimney of the house in which 


[: a recent lecture, Mr Francie Darwin 










Washington gras born, on the estate of 
“Wak Westmoreland county, Vir- 
ginia, is —all that is fen to 
mark the the erected by Parke 


Curtis in 1815 having crumbled to pieces. 
It is suggested that an enduring monument 
be placed upon the spot 


The United States consume annually 
$2,000,000 worth of quinine. 
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CONDUCTED BY *‘WILEINS MICAWBER."' 


AGdrees all communications to Wilkins Micawber, 
No. 64 North Seventeenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Soluti sas aad original contributions solicited. 
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EDITORS TWELVE. 
BY WILKINS MICAWBER. 


1. 
My wom is RCTHVEN and I live in Maine, 
1 jong have puzzied, yet I stil] am sane; 
In **Tangied Textures’’ I have lost my way— 
And so have others—I rejoice to say. 


Il. 
Well, here is RANDOLPH, as you p'aluly see, 
Though bow it happens. is a mystery. 
In **Parlor Pastimes*’ is my joy and pride, 
1 love them better than the warld beside. 


Il. 
In New York city. as perhaps you Know, 
I am the poser by the name of Kos : 
For some two Summers I have been in luck, 
The **Knit- Knots’ column was the mine I struck. 


IV. 
I am a Yankee, and of course serene, 
Perchance you know that [am CYRIl DEAN ; 
Ob! **Rouod the Tabie’* is my chief delight. 
My breakfast, dinner—yes, my tea at night. 


Vv. 
Iam Frrenpt and F. %. D., too, 
Two modes of spelling, yet they both are true; 
And in my pocket is tre key that locks 
The Mystic Treasures in *‘Uur Puzzle Box.*’ 


vi. 
Oh! plodding puzzier, if a book you need, 
Here isan AL. G. ®RA, for you to read, 
Within its pages, there are pozzies shown 
Which I can warrant as the ‘*Puzziers* Own."' 


Vil. 
tam a NOTMFG, ard am just at good, 
As other spices that are made of wood; 
lo **Twisted Tangles’’ I am badly wound, 
Yet once unraveled, you will find me sound. 


Vill. 
lam from Gotham and am MATTIE JAY, 
(Name once was Matthew, so the gossips say); 
My ** Matted Meshes,** which I hope you see, 
Are nicely twisted, like the banyan tree. 


IX. 
A®l awnounced to you sometime ago, 
My om 1s ASIAN, this you all shou'd know: 
Tough are ‘‘Entanglements,’' which I direct, 
Come, sir, inspect them, they are circumspect. 


x. 
Ob! puzzling posers of the mystic crew, 
Lo! here is Goose QUILL! Pray how do you do ’ 
Come quaff the contents of the cup I bring, 
‘Tis crystal water from the **Mystic Spring.’’ 
XI. 
It matters little where is cast our lot, 
Some make their mark, but I prefer My or; 
My **Pearls of Puzziedom’* are highly Prized, 
Ab Item puzzlers not be despised. 


XII. 
My puzzling brethren, lam Ben. J. MIN . 
With puzzies plastered, both with ut and in; 
O’er ‘Pleasant Pastime,** | have full control, 
And pass time pleasantly. upon my soul. 





7_ 
ANSWERS. 
No, 208 SIRENKES. 
No, ™&. SPLIT 
PIANO 
LABAWN 
INAWNE 
TONED 
No, DS. HANDSOME. 
No. 208. CRATER 
RAVINE 
fe AVENGE 
TINCAL 
ENGAGE 
REELED 
No. a. GRAss-WIbDow. 
No. ma, PILENTUM™M 
IC ARIAN 
LAZING 
ERICA 
NINA 
Tac 
UN 
MM 
No. »e. PINAFORE. 
No, 216. B 
MAC 
BAWAT 
MALABAB 
BANAWARAM™ 
CABAGAN 
TARAS8® 
RAN 
M 
No, 211. NOSBEGAY. 
No, 712% CATAMARANS 
APOCOPATE 
TOLERATE 
AG@ETATE 
MORALE 
APATE 
RATE 
ATE 
NE 
s 


No. 218. Tag SATURDAY EVENING Poser. 


No. £14. Cc 
COP 
BONED 
BEMIRED 
COMPRIBED 
CONTI ROSTRAL 
PRERIS HINGE 
DESTINE 
DERNE 
DAG 
L 
an NUMERICAL. 
WHOLE containing 28 letters 
@. Holland. is a quotation from J. 


‘The 1, 2, 24, 22, 23 ts to adjndge, 





No. 216. QUADRSUPLE ACROSTIC. 

1. The stem of grasses, 

2. A Prussian river. 

3. A metal. 

4. A girt’s name, 

5. A heathen deity. 
PRIMALS:—A male name. 
CENTRALS:—A Turkis® tribunal and an animal 


Fi NALS:—A coin. 
Raxpours. 


Baltimore, Md. 
DOUBLE CROSS WORDS. 
In sunlight not in day, 
In spirit not in fay, 
In sportive not in gay, 
lp stipend not in pay, 
In clover not in hay. 


The FineT is a kind of a bird, 
The SECOND a stand or a table, 
The WHOLE is a stone I have beard 
Gray-colored; pow find it if abie. 
New York City. Kon. 
No. 218. HALF 8QUARE. 

1. An officer. 2. Eats away. 3. Eminent. «4 a 
fmous garden. 5. Acolor 6. Like. 7. A consonant, 
EXCLOSED DIAMOND. 

1, A consonant. 2. A wand. % Eminent. «4 a 


cave. 5. A consonant. 
Greenwood, Maine. CrRin Duarn. 


No. 219. —-QHARADE. 
A spenthrift to himself did say— 
**Though years are gliding fast, 
I worry bot about the day, 
To Finest I’m always Last." 


When old and poor, be vainly cursed— 
*-My moments are but few, 
1 am not Last, I cannot FIRST. 
The WHOLE Is justly due.*’ 
New York City. 


No. 217. 





Errerpt. 
No. 220. OCTAGON. 
1. To muddy. 2. Defied. 8. A bird. 4 A kind of 
ore. 5. Clear. 6. Noted. 7. A boy’s nickname. 
Henderson, Minn. AL. G. Bra. 


No. 221. ANAGRAM. 
A tale below you will discern, 
I'm sure 'twas written by Jules Verne. 
SEEK A BLIND CHIT. 


Danbury, Conn. NUrMEc. 





No. 222. DIAMOND. 

1. A letter. 2. Ananimal. 3. A gap. 4. An ani- 
mal. 6. Distributing. 6. A dissenter. 7. The six- 
teenth part of a second of time. 8. Upward curve ef 
the linesofaship. 9. A letter. 


New York City. MATTIE JAY. 


No. 223. CHARADE. 
A man of three-score years and ten, 
Was Murphy (FIRST they called bhim,) when 
He left old Ireland, bound for where— 
But really that’s not here nor there. 
While on the ship, a LAST occurred, 
In which FIRST, as you may have heard 
Took part and proved himself a WHOL, 
By actions truly very boid. 
. . 7 . . . . *. J . 
Since then poor FIRST has died ; so we 
will kindly let bim R. I, P. 

Baltimore, Md. 


No. 224. REVFRSED RHOMBOID. 

ACkRO88:—1. A wind instrument. 2%. Shepherds. 3 
A push. 4. Tradesmen. 5. Tocare. 6. Anill-omen. 
7. Brigands. 

Down:—1. A letter. 2. Ariver 3. Toplunder. 4. 
A plant. 5. A fictitious gem. 6. To sprinkle. 7. 
Round mouldings. 8. Toaver. 9. To look. 10. Turfs. 
ll, Metal. 12. A mouth. 18. A letter. 

San Francisco, Cal. GoosE QUILL. 


ASIAN. 





No. 22. CRYPTOGRAPH. 
YDUBU JAJ WEI PEQU LBEQ NOFW JUOH? 
EIR EL RDU UCUD WYDUHU-—KV QW UOR. 


YDUHU JAJ WEI KUR RDEZU UWUZ EL NeIU ? 
WEI RUSS QU OVI A'88 RUSS WEI. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. My Dor. 

No. 226. DIAMOND. 

1. A consonant. 3%. Inconvenient. 3. Encompassed. 
4. Used to defend the face from the sun. 5. A canting 
fanatic, (Collog.) 6. A group of islands in the Strait 
of Macassar. 7. Made desert 8 One who makes s 
gift. 9. Slender. 10. Calamitous. 11. A consonant, 
Independence, Mo. Bux. J. Max. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 
PRIZES. 

1. The Post one year for FIRST COMPLETE list of 
solutions. 

2. The Post six months for NExT BEST list. 

SOLVERS. 

Cerebrations of May 17th were solved by Odoecer? 
Jarep, Hal Hazard, A. tolver, The General, Graham. 
Captain Cuttle, Peggotty, Effendi, O. Poseum, Ran- 
dolph. 


PRIZE WINNESS. 


1. Odoacer. . - Gibson. Pa. 
2 Jarep, - New York City. 
3. HalHazard, - - Baltimore, Md. 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Koe- Double Acrostic. Hal Hazard — Reversed 
Rhomboid and Hour Glass. Jeffy —Charade ané 
Square. Flewy Ann—Knight’s Spring. Asias—T¥° 
Diamonds. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

CALIFORNIA ea ag not later 
than Tuesday after receipt of the Tt. 

Koe-Your Compound Double Acrostic is not ® 
Double Diabotical one, and we shall be happy to pia? 
it in Cerebrations 

Hal HasaRnp—Yoor Eight Letter Reversed Rhom- 
Dold dors you great credit, and both it and the larg® 
Hour Glass will be used as soon as offers. 

JArrY—We accept the Charade and Square. but >7 
the time we makes raid on the Square with our chees? 
knife you wil! scarcely recognize it. Come again. ~ 

FLewr Axww- Knight's Spring O K.. sod will 
used; but Knight Springs are not favorites bere. 

A6iax—Yeur last Eleven Letter Dismonés are 


and new. seer une. it will pay ali of you to read tbe 
* "The Gold Bug,’ by Edgar Allan Pos. Try it 
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in her embrace shall die. 
SOME COMMON ERRORS. 


OTWITHSTAN DING the vast strides that 
science bas made of late vears, it is curt- 
ous to note the errors and misconcep- 
tions in various points of natural his- 
tory that still linger in many parts of 
this and other countries. We may run over a 
few of these popular miscon tions. Not a 
few, even among Genera well-informed peo- 
pile still imagine bat all Fungi are poisonous 
—including even the musbroom. any more 
take it tor nted that all serpents sting, and 
that the for La py is the weapon by which 
the “stin a Aa gp 4 A 
seemin f ord convincing proof ot 
ly cnaracter, while there are mary 
among the ed classes who would proba- 
uszied if told that there were other 
mammals besides four footed animals and 
man. 


There are still numbers of persons who be- 
lieve that a horse-hair immersed for a time in 
water becomes vivifil and is transformed 
into the curious animal Known 4&s the hair-ee); 
and who further imagine that this, acquiring 
greater thickness, becomes in process of time 
the common eel. This belief is universal 
among the uneducated. Nor is it confined to 
them. We have heard it stoutly maintained 
by a very intelligent man, of good education. 

Tbe erroneous opinion that all serpents are 
venomo is one that most probably origi- 
nated int districts frequented only by 
the adder or viper ; but it ought not to be en- 
terteined, even by the most ignorant, where 
common snakes are abundant, 

Some indeed believe the innocent blind- 
worm to Re harmful, but nothing could be 
more erroneous. And similar to the popular 
opinion as to the blind-worm i+ that concern- 
ing the little active, slender lizard common in 
moors, and that concerning the eft or newt, 
both of which are deemed extremely venom- 
ous, dangerous animals, whilst in reality both 
are quite harmless. A similar beliet, equally 
erroneous, prevails in France as to another 
species of lizard. As tothe newt, the preja- 
dice against it exists almost everywhere, but 
it appears in ite most exaggera form where 
the state of education is lowest. 

Some birds are regarded as of evil omen. 
One does not wonder that this should be the 
case as to the raven and the owl. The color, 
the habite, and the huarse croak of the raven 
may be supposed naturally suggestive of un- 
pleasant thoughts; and it is easy to under- 
stand how the {magination may be affected by 
the leud hooting of the owl when it breaks 
the stillness of the night amidst the lonelines 
of the forest. But in other cases where no 
such explanation offers itself,the superstition 
seems wholly unaccountarie. Thus, in the 
north of England. where the wheatear is not 
very common, the sight of it is supposed to 
presage death tothe spectator,and the country 
people kill the b rd and wv its eggs on 
évery Opportunity. Inthe north of England 
also, the poe the reputation of bein 
an unlucky bird. ir many parte of Englan 
it is accounted unlucky to see a solitary mag- 
pie, but lucky to see two together. One is 
supposed to presage sorrow; two, mirth; three 
& wedding; and four, death! 

In most parts it is deemed unlucky to killa 
robin, the red breast of the bird being attrib- 
uted to its having been sprinkled with the 
blood of our Lord as He hung upon the cross; 
even as the cross on the back of the ass is 
connected in the rustic mind with our Lord’s 
entry into Jerusalem riding upon an ass. 
According toa paper in the Book of Days,a 
common saying in Suffolk is, “*You must not 
take Robin's egge; if you do, you will get your 
legs broken.” The following anecdote is also 
related: “How badly you write!" I said one 
day toa boy in a h school; “your hand 
shakes so that you can’t bold the pen steady. 
Have you been yeas bard, or angen of 
that sort?” “No,” replied the lad; “it always 
shakes: I once da robin die in my hand, 
and they say if a robin dies in your band, it 
will always shake.” In some parts of Eng- 
land it is considered oo to have no 
money in your pocket when you the cuc- 
koo for the first time in the season. So per- 
haps itis, when it indicates the usual condi- 
tion of the 

Some insects as well as birds, are deemed 
ominous of evil. There are many, even among 
of enn tae poops who cannot Her the ticking 
Of the little beetie called the death-watch with- 
outa feeling of fear: and among the vulgar, 
the belief is universal that it P es death 

y the male in- 





be elephant — 
regarded notonly as p ng, 
but as produci murrain. The death's head 
moth is regarded with even greater aversion. 
his large moth, nowhere very common, has 
pan On the back and thorax somewhat 
resembiing a skull and cross bones; hence it 
inspires a superstitious terror, and its appear. 
ance is to be the harbinger of pestt- 
lence and woe. The ghost-moth inspires sim!- 
laralarm. The is a dull brown color; 
the upper surface of the male is of a silve 
whiteness. the male makes 
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kill a harvestman—a long. ee Se 
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injury whton it is to do to the trees 
by pecking holes in the wood and causing them 
to rot. woodpecker pecks only where the 
wood is already whieh it does in 
quest of insects and their and by peck 
ing out the decayed wood, prevents the gan 


Let us hope that, by the progress of educa- 
tion, the minds even of the humblest classses 
of the pespte will erelong be treed from the 
fear of dangers merely sumnginsey, and ele 
vated above the pitiful —— itions by which 
+ 4 A still too frequently enslaved anu de- 


Gruins of Gold. 


Don't think it degrading to work. Only 
the fool thinks so. 

There is nothing so fatal to comfort as 
we!l as to decorum, as Fuss. 

How few faults are seen by us which we 
have not ourselves committed. 

Do good to all. that thou mayest k th 
friends and gain thine eneunten.” tlie 

Glazed cards and paper are not used in 
good society, nor are gilt-edged ones. 

Don't pin your faith to socalled great 
men. You will find most of them very small 
as you approach them. 

A man who bas duly considered the con- 
di'ion of his being, will contentedly yield to 
the course of ngs. 

Don't expect to earn vour living without 
labor of band or head. You must eat your 
own bread or somebody else's. 

It is a most mortifying reflection to any 
man to consider what he has done compared 
with what ne might have Gone. 

The asked Lokman. the fabulist, from 
whom did you learn manners? He answered 
promptly: From the unmanneriy. 

Sin is never at a stay; if we do not re- 
treat from it, we sball advancein it; and the 
turtheron we go, the more we have to come 








Beware of anger of the tongue ; control 
the tongue. Beware of anger of the mind. 
—— ce virtue with thy tongue and witn tny 
mind. 


Sow not wishes in other people's gardens; 
wish not for that which you are not, but ear- 
nestly desire to be the very best of what you 
really are. 

Reticence is a valuable power, but one in 
the use of which great discretion is required ; 
and it loses al! it« dignit’ as soon as it is prac- 
tised without sufficient case. 


The proper element of man is constant 
activity The waters of lifeare like those of 
the Bethesda pool—itis onlv when they are 
agitated that they are healthful. 

It is better to set a fruval and welcome 
table before the guest instantly, than to keep 
bim waiting alcng time,in order to provide 
i a spiendid repast, perhaps grudg- 
pngly. 

A young officer thought to puzzle an 
older one by asking him when two men of 
equal and rank met, which should be the 
first to bow. The elder caimly replied, “The 
more polite of the two” 


It were better to have no opinion of God 
at all than such an opinion as is unworthy of 
Him ; for the one ts unbelief and the other is 
contumely ; and certainly superstition 's the 
reproach of the Deity. 

Witty sayings are as easily lost sx the 
pearls slipping off a broken string, buta word 
ot kindness is seldom spoken in vain. It is a 
geed whicn, even when dropped by chance, 
springs up as a flower. 

The great moments of life are but mo- 
ments like the others. Your doom is spoken 
in a word or two. A singi« look trom the eyes, 
a mere pressure of the band may «decide it, or 
of the lips, though they can not speak. 

All men and women are verily, as Shaks 
peare has said of them, merely players, when 
we see them upon the stage of the world—thbat 


is, when —~ | are eeen anywhere except in the 
freedom and unaffected intimacy of private 
life. 


When people come to see us, we foolishly 
prattie, least we be inhospitabie. But things 
said for conversation are chalk eggs. Don't 
say things. What you are stands over you 
the while, and thunders 80 that I can’t hear 
what you say to the contrary. 


Examine your lives, weigh your mo. 
llves, watch over your conduct, and you wil) 
not take long to learn or discover enough to 
make you entertain charitable opinions o 
otbers. Behbareh in your judgment of sell; 
be tender in your judgment of others. 

You meet io this world with false mirth 
as often as with talse gravity ; the grinning 
bypocrite is not a more uncommon character 
than the groaning one. As mwuch light dis 
course comes from a8 beavy heart as 
from a hol'ow one, and froma iull mind as 
from an empty head. 

Lovers abstain from csre*s~s, and haters 
from insults, whilst they sitin one parior wi'h 
common friends. Would we codily the laws 
that should reign in housebolds, and whose 
daily tran annoys and mortifies us, 
and degrades our household iife. we must 
learn to adorn every day with sacrifices. 


yoursell to think vigorously 


Mental ca Mke pecuniary, to worth 
anything = be weil invested—must be 


ad mated ond appties. and to this end 
rag enT cou coop thous tis necessary if great 


resul looked for. There is no such thing 
nena stiliin this world. Change is the 
eterna! law of nature. 
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A Boston belle has two French snails for If she would only ormb with me, 
pets. They live on clover and lettuce. 1 gene proper te my 
It is said that ladies’ maids lend —— 
money to their employers at twenty. fve per My hone! my le dove! 
a, M Josephine Vv is the first ms AM ane touts think ot! I 
rs Mary oun re 
Wt! make her bair, 
czah tains = Peeintatessoreme | MSC re il faye 
Mrs Alice Hawthorne Mudd, of Louis. Sbould I carl up and cut Ife, 
ville. announ‘es herself as candidate for State Her tears she'd brash with 
Librarian of Kentucky. And, being chaste as 
A Indy always looks te when she is , Hirsute of black pe 
peeping over ‘top of n—especially ens out plum trees be sure they're 
Mies Lorerso Haynes has accepted a| Where to Recover Yoursell.—Al the 
tallor's. 


unanimous call to the pastorate of the U niver- 
salist Courch in Fairfield, Me. 


Perpetual motion has at last been accom- 
plis - Indianapolis has a temaie sexton, 
and now one beile tolls the other. 


‘Yes, Agnes, I'm going to have a cream. 
colored sum mer silk, p pa doesn't veto 
the appropriation ma bas passe+d." 


Learning to read, under professors of elo- 
cution, is said to be more popular with Paris 
young ladies than learning to play on the 
piano. 


At Leghorn more than «a thousand wo 
men are employed in the manufacture of coral 
pease Dor necklaces, which promise to be fasb- 
onable. 


There is a very strong public nion 
against preaching by women, but almostevery 
busband knows that women as lecturers are 
an entire success. 


The girl whe will almost cry if she hap- 
pens to letadrop of ink fall on a letter 
never rut out fn the least when she is told that 
she spelied disappointment with one p. 


The woman who put her tongue to a hot 
fiat iron tos0« if it was hot, now site calmly 
and see: her husband pull his boots on the 
parior carpet without a word of dissent. 


A young woman was trading with one 
One of the merchants on the day of her moth- 
er's death. She remarked that be must trust 
ber “until I get this funeral off my bands."’ 


An exchange says that women never 
think. Perhaps the man who penned that 
statement thinks those summer hats and be 
witching suits plan themselves, but we don't 
believe it. 


A Western girl broke the engagement be 
cause the fellow was 80 bandy-legged that she 
couldn't sitin bis lap. She ac too hastily. 
She should have remembered that a friend 
inkneed ts a friend indeed. 


Definition of feminine extravagance— 
Paying twenty-five cents for a fifty-cent arti- 
cle th@t she don’t want. Ditto of masculine 
extravagance—Pa wy by! five cents tora 
filty-cent article that he does want. 


A Boston man is about to make a tri 
around the world in an eighteen-foot boat, 
taking his wife with him onthe journey. He 
has steadily declined tempting offers to take 
tbe wives of several other Bostonians. 


A little wife is leaning over her hushand's 
chair and stroking ks be@rd in the moat affec- 
tionate manner. *We'l, well, Jalia,” says the 
husband, ‘‘you are very tender to night. 
Heigh-bo! I wonder bow much it will cost me 
this tline ?"”’ 


After an enthusiastic lover spends two 
hours’ hard labor on a letterto bis girl, ard 
then mars its beanty by spliling a drop of ink 
on it he first swears in a scientific manner for 
a few moments, and then draws a circle 
around the blot and tells her it is a kiss. 


“T gave mv seat in the car today to a 
very nice Jittle lady from abroad,” remarked 
an ungentlemanly wretch at @ tea-table the 
other night. “How do you know she was frorm 
abroad ?” inquired one of the fair tea drinkers; 
“did you ask her?” “No, 1 didn’t address her 
at all,” replied the fret speaker, “but when I 
got up to give her @ seat she sa'd, ‘thank you, 
sir,’ and then I knew she mustsurely be a for- 
eigoer.” 


Margaret of Italy is fond of poetry, of 
novels, of government debates and squabbles. 
Bhe is even interested in archmology. She 
reads a little of everything, and when she tis 
about to see lite ary cel-brities is said to 
cram" their writings in pe for the 
interview She has jnat received Samnuel 
Smiles, whose works, by the way. are very 
popular, through transiations,in Italy. The 
Queen met him very cordially, talked with 
bim moet understandingly about his books, 
and sent him away enchanted with ber gra- 
clousness and good sense. 


An amnesing piece of by-plav interested 
the ladies in the reserved gallery of the 
House one day last week. A lady who occu 
nies & bigh position was ip the gallery listen. 
ing toa speech made by @ near relative. A 
ACaughter of a Representative and an anmar 
ried member of the House were envaged in 
conversation near by, when lady No. 1 rose 
and approached the talking coup'«. saying, 
“I could hear more of what my brother ts say- 
ing it Leould hear less of what you are say 
ing.” Then “there was s'lence in beaven for 
tne space of haif an hour.” 


‘“‘A trne girl has to be sought for,’’ re 
marksa writer. Of course she does, and any 
motver will tell you the same thing. Look 
for ber in the parlor hammering a waltz out 
ot the enffering piano ; if she isn’t there, she'll 
be In frent of ber bureau glass, admiring her 
hair; should she not be there, maybe she's 
swinging on the gate witha young tinan who 
is the happy possessor of a tender woustache; 
if not there, she is promenad'ng the streeta 
and filrting witha drummer. On, yon'li have 
to huntfor her. And after you find her, say 
that her mother is washing the dishes and 
needs ber assistance. 


The other day an uptown woman found 
a large, dark bottie, wort” abouta pint, fn the 
Closet, and she immediately took it down and 
jerked out the cork to see what there was in 
it. She smelt it vigorously ‘or a second, and 
then, unable to determine jJast what It was, 
she tipped the bottle very cantiousic, but be. 
fore it was more than half turned over, the 
little green tree snake that her son had 
stow away in that bottie shot out and 
dropped into her extended band, and the cur. 
tain went down on a most megnificent trans. 
formation scene, red lights burning on one 
side and green at the otber, grand overture 
by the orebestra, trumpets sounding the flour. 
ish behind the scenes, and the full force of the 
entire ballet before the footlights. one be. 

fee could break open the front 








enansing 2 too good for o Sftsen cont 


Is the handsomest heifer on the terme 
cow belle? 

How to gains high position.—Ascend « 
mountain. 

The dentist makes more money per echer 
than ane ienenes. . 


“J down ‘ 
a. fanes pn a rope’ is what they 
“Requiescat in * asthe mule sald 
when he kicked a man up into the clouds. 


A Whitehall woman calle ber hushead 
wages Resolutions,” because he's siways 


‘Boled again,”” he remarked as the old 
ea = the region of bis pistol 

Can it be said that » man who is very 
much intoxicated is dejected, because he 
more’n full? 


An amateur sioger frightened a pair of 
canary birdsto death. It was a case of killing 
two birds with one’s tone. 


nbcre oo ing ae Oa 
n" 

phos far; but ae farther.” enemas <0 
- The young man whe works bast. Raven 
lnrepariig to get marrieas ves o* Snore 

Homeopathy isa delusion. Like curing 
like isa snare. No one every got rid of the 
blues by eating freely of bluefish. 


First impressions are lasting, as the 
schoolmaster said when he tntrodaced himself 
to the new school by flogging all hands. 


The weather is hot. The girls in the 
parlor are considerably annoyed by hearing 
their mothers com piain of beat in the Mtohes. 


Q uack.—‘'Bo you prefer my medicine to 
those of Dr. Pillsbury?” Mre. Mulligan.—‘Och 
indade, docther, dear, ye’re a dea! better than 
the other old 'umbug. 


No one has ever been able to find out 
why a boy slam the door when he goes out 
mad; but goo’ pay imagine that it is be 
cause he daren’t slam the tamily. 


A St. Louis man drank a pint and a half 
of whisky on a bet and died in consequence, 
It is strongly suspected that some fend in 
human shape diluted it with water. 


Bpesking of the ‘ Voices of Nature.” ff 
you will go into your garden on a soft, balmy 
summer right and Maten, you will not only 
hear the Beanstalk, but Caul'fiower. 


‘‘My Soul's at the Gate.’’ is the title of a 
new piece of music. He had better be care- 
ful, or he may find the old man's sole at the 
gate too, some of these fine evenings. 


Now the winds that softly breathe. and 
the flowers that garlands wreathe, a gentle 
hint of summer in the mind Implants; and so 
do the beetles and the spiders and the ants. 


*‘ How came such a greasy meses in the 
oven?” said a lady to her maid-of-«ll- work. 
“Why.” replied the girl, “the candies fall into 
-~ wash tub,and I put them in the oven to 

ry. 

Another way of expressing it.—Scene on 
the Boulevards. “Good day! How are yout” 
“Pretty well.” “And your wifet” “She is 
travelling.” “For her bealtht” “No—for 
mine.’ 


Most of us pase our lives in regretting the 
past, comp'aining of the present. and indulg- 
ing talse hopes of the future, when it would 
be vastiv better to cut a pole, dig some bait 
and ¢o fishing. 


‘‘Finally.’’ said the stern uncle. winding 
np his lectore to an erring nenhew, “you 
should anderstand that it is infinitely hetter, 
instead of making pledges you always break 
to make no promises at all—and keep them.” 


Snelling and defining bee Leander. (giv- 
ing out a word and defining it,in order to pre- 
vent mirapprehension)—Henrery, a place to 
keep hens. Correct Spe!ler—H, «. n, han, n, @, 
r, henner, vy. hennery. Leader—Chicory. Tn: 
correct speller (defining in order to promote 
misapprehension)—a place to keep chickens. 
Disturbance, 


A little hoy whose father was a rather 
immoderate drinker of the moderate kind, 
ore day «pratned his wrist. and his mother 
uftt'tzed the whiekeyin her bneband'’s bottle 
to batre the little ‘ellow’s wrist with, After 
awhile the pain began to abate and the entld 
surprise? hi« mother by exclaiming, “Ma, bas 
pa cota eprained throat?” 


Barnum eays that in hie Greatest Show 
on Earth a lady will never witness a gesture 
or heara remark she would not conntenance 
in herown par'or. Bat ft would look a itttie 
odd to see in a lady's parlor the visiting gen - 
tlernen walking upon almost every part of the 
body rather than their feet, and seem a little 
strange to bear their “Hoop ja!” 


A marketman was mercilessly swindled 
in the town of B—. His misfortune gave 
him a very unfavorable opinion of the rest- 
dents, and he expressed hi« opinion of them 
bv saying thet if the angel Gabriel stooned at 
B—— there would be no resarreetion. “Why?f’ 
a~ked a listener. Because the people wou'd 
awindle him out of his horn before he bad 
time to blow a single toot.” 


A professor ia one of the Paris colleges 
and wel! known for nia aheence of mind, be 
fore entering the professeorate bad been an 
assidnous! wetndent. He was once clerk to 
a judge. Speaking not long ago with the 
parents of a pupil on the prospects of their 
boy, the mother said:—Tell me, he ie very 
noisy, very unruly, is be nott” “Well, 
answere! the teacher, ‘there are guiet, self- 
concentrated Ss aay A. feves and 
forgers. As me, frank, open 
natures—they beceend aschesine.” 
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FIRE AND FIRE KINGS. 


HAT are the hottest things we can 
swallow without dread disaster to the 
throm and stomach? Can we hbandie 
red-hot solids, «n4 wash our hands in 


white bot —— Can ents made 

ot woven materiais rende Sre-proof, in 

a com or even a partial hese are 
q worthy of notice. 

Tre ancients more knowledge of this 


matter than we sometimes give them crodit 
for; and the middle tn like manner were 
marked by many Incidents tliustrating a reel 
or wer of bearing tntense heat 
with impunity. Albertus Magnus mentions 
many feats of exhibitors or trading sorcerers, 
ia w the hands and the interior of the 
mouth were washed with certain heat resist- 
ing liquids; while in others nothing more was 
— than clever conjuring, men seeming 
to what they really did not 

A letter te extant of the time of Chsries 

1, mentioning an Exhibition tn London, in 
which “an Englishman, like some swabber of 
& ship come from the Indies who hath learned 
to eat fire as famiiiiar'y as ever I saw any eat 
cakes. even whole glowing brands, which he 
will crush with bis teethand then swallow.” 
Later in the same century was an exhthitor 
who gained much notoriety by this kind of 
GeGance of fre. He dropped into his month 
melted sealing-wax as if it bad been so much 
cold water, without the slightest sembiance 
of pain; nor did his tongue shew the lenst 
sign of burning or injury whatever. After 
dinner, the fire king devoured flaming brim- 
stone by way of dessert: chewed and swal- 
lowed burning cols; melted a beer giass anc 
then ate it up,or drank tt down; nut @ live 
coaion his tongue, piaced an oyster on the 
coal, blew this strange eubetitute for a hre- 
place with bellews, and #0 continued until the 

ler was roasted or ecailoped; he melted 

teh and wax with eulphur and drank off the 

mixture in a faming state; and finally belda 
thick piece of red-hot tron between his teeth. 
A learned publication afterwards explained 
all wasdone The exhibitor rubbed with some 
chem ical substance the hands and other parts 
of the skin tobe-x to the fire; the power 
ful liquid bardened the scarf skin into a Kind 
of leather; and after mem A repetitions of the 
experiment, this hardening became perina- 
nent. Some Dbiacksmiths, it is Known, can 
bandlea piece of tron nearly red-hot, the skin 
of the hand baving become indurated by long 
practice at the hottrade. In roasting bits of 
steak andraw oysterson bis tongue, he secret 
ly placed a thin eiice of veal between the 
tongue and the burning coal; and this and 
the moisture of the mouth shielded him from 
injury. As to swallowing such dainties as 
flaming sulphur and pitch, he was woot to re- 
tire immediately from the audience, drink off 
warm water and ofl, and #0 obtain reilef by 
an emetic. 

About the middie of the last century the 

reat bero tn this line was one Powell. A'- 
fnou bhetghty years of age, this man would 
take burning coals from the fire and eat them; 
piace a bundie of lighted matches itn his 
mouth, and biow the sulphur-fumes throug 
his nostril«; carry a red-hot heater arour 
the room betwern his teeth; protla plece of 
meat on red-hot ec! arcoal placed on his 
tongue; and drink with an fron spoon a de. 
lectabie beverage couststing of biazging hot 

fich, wax, brimetone, and jead, There was a 
itile waggery in some of the descriptions of 
bis tendenctes: *His common tood ts brim.- 
stone and Gre, which be licks up as eageriv a« 
a hungry man would @ mess of porridge. He 
feeds on this extraordinary diet before princes 
and peers to their infinite satisfaction ; and 
such is his passion for this terrible element 
that if he were to come hungry into your 
kitchen whilea sirloin was roasting, be would 
eat up the fre and leave the beef.” 

At abont the same titne several scientific 
men made some valuable experiments to as 
certain what degree of heat the human frame 
could endure fora short time with tmpunity— 
apart from any sophistication or secret pre- 
paration. Among the subjects was a young 
girl, who entered an oven and rematued there 
ten winutes ata temperature of 28 and on 
another who braved a heat of 325°, tor five 
minutes. Eggs were at the same tine roasted 
bard in afew minutes, and a beef steak baked 
(for it was really baking) tn about half an 
hour. The temperatures named g ealiy ex- 
coved that of botiing water 

A famous man was Chabert, the fire king 
and fire eater, rather less than half a century 

oO. ' trade a baker, be gatoed much noto- 

by bis fire resisting qualities. According 
to the stories told of him, be wonld rush tnto 
a burwing house and bring out the inmates. 
Onoe, passing a bDiackemith'’s forge, he took 
outa white-hot piece of iron with uis naked 
hand, placed it on the anvil, and bade the 
blacksmith bammer away ; the son of Vulcan, 
too much alarmed, ran away, fearing that a 
denizen of the nether regions bad made bis 
es. For a time he was inspector of 
t royal kitcben ; but he was prone to go 
into the heated oven and give out the dishes 
of baked viandis with bis hands; the king, 
fearful of ead results from such proclivities, 
discharged him wi'h a simail pension. He went 
to Vienna, and ip whe presence of the royal 
family satinatar barre! faming and smok- 
ing, until be was Diackened like anegro. On 
Other ocersions he bore the heat of an oven 
raised to 500°, Ther: is no doubt that the man 
ee eee pereonal peculiarities 
ut it can as littie be doubte! that he sapple- 
mented these by precantionary measures. 
TI 


The process of tanning a human skin has 
Just been accompltsbed at a morocco factory 
at Lynn, Mass. Two «kins, about one footand 
a half equare, of white and black persons who 
were barged, were furnished from a Boston 
dissecting room, and the p ocess of tanning 
was remarkably successful. The sk‘. as it 
ay appears, resembles a p'ece of French 


- 

A note found on the bey of « suicide at 
Worcester, Mars. contatned the fo lowing: 
“Don't think lam insane, or anything of the 
kind, Bimply, I can find no work at any- 
thing, trow thovellug to seleam engiuee ing 
1 have tried over twenty cilities and tarmers 
witbout number, and ratver than beg or steal 
do this act. My reputation t« unsoiled" 

—_ 

It is stated that the Ducheas de Montpen 
ater, in ber seMiiction at te loss of the Infanta 
Christina. bas decided upon retiring to the 
celebrated convent of Las Huclgas, near Bur- 
gor. 


PAI 

What Will Compound Oxygen Cure ? 

Most remartable cures have been made in Consump- 
tien, Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, Head- 
ache, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, rena, Debtlity, Par- 
alysis, and in a large class of chronic and nervous di«- 
ences which have for years baffled the skil) of oar best 
physicians. Send for our ‘Treatise on Compound 
Uxygen.'* it will give you the ampiest informatica 
ané the most conclusive testimoniais. Sent free. 
Dre. @Tasasy & PALE, 1113 Girard Street, Phile- 
deiphia Pa. 
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Garibaldi has decided to reside perms. 
nently in Rome. 

Tennyson since 1830 has had a dozen dif 
ferent publishers. 

The bill providing for uniform text books 
has passed the Michigan Legisiature. 

The Duke of Argy!! will pass four months 
in Canada, retur’ing howe in October. 

The Pri :cess Caristian is the best cook in 
Queen Victoria's very practical family. 

An Jowa goose attacked a and scared 
him into convulsions, from which he died. 


In the Mississippi Penitentiary there are 
over 80 convicts who are imprisoned for life. 


Mr Albert Weber, the celebrated piano 
manufacturer, is said to be dying with a tu- 
mor. 

Rents are so high in the new city of 
Leadville, Col, that a shingle is worth $3 a 
month. 

The business of the present year will be 
the #afest that has been done during the last 
decade, 


Daniel F. Beatty, of Washington, N. J., 
snipped ou Thursday filty, cabinet ‘organs in 
one lot. 

Mrs. Louise Painter. a pew Quaker 
preacher, is attracting immense audiences in 
the Bouth. 

Over eighty thousand pounde of eggs 
were shipped from Omaha San Francisco 
jlast month. 

The cost of living has increased more 
rapidly in Germary than in any other coun- 
try of Europe. 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Boston will celebrate its 2lst an- 
niversary soon, 

A proportion of twelve per cent of the 
convicts in the general prison of Scotland, at 
Perth, are insane. 

Rev. T. K Beecher is drawing near the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate in 
EKimira, New York. . 

Mrs. Mary Josepbine Young is the first 
lady to be adm'tted to practice in the Supreme 
Court of Cailfornia. 

Mrs. Freeman, the mother of the little 
victim of the Massachusetts fanatics, is said 
to be dying of remorse, 

The druggists of New York State are to 
hold a two days’ convention in Uttca, begin- 
ning on Wednesday next. 

Mme Muaard one of the celebrities of 
the Second Empire, ia dying, blind and para- 
ly zed, in a Junatic asylum, 

Senator Don Cameron's Washington resi- 
dence is said to be the best arranged house for 
entertaining in the city. 

Miss Charlotte S'ark, a niece of General 
Stark, of Revolutionary fame, is the heaviest 
taxpayerin Dunbarton, Vt. 

Emigration from the North of England 
{fs On the increase. The deslination of most of 
itis Austraiiaand Manitoba. 

Fifteen Communists who had escaped 
from New Caledonta in an open boat, bave 
reached Queensland, Australia. 

The Rev Robert Williams, a fall blood 
Nez Perces Indian, 1s & regulariy ordained 
Presbyterian clergyman in Idaho 

Jane Hooper, of East Graham. Pa., al- 
though ninety-five years old,is a regular at- 
tendant of a Bible class every week. 

Tt is proposed to allow the sale of tea, 
cote, and other drinks on @ non intoxicating 
nature in the public parks on Sundays. 

John Augustus Rogers, a Kentucky tem 
perance 'ecturer, bas committed suicide after 
eix weeks of untuterrupted drunkenness. 
The Russian Minister Shiskin and his wife 
reside in New York, there being no Greek 
church anywhere else on the Atlantic coast. 
The English Wesleyan Thanksgiving 
Fond established last year, now amonnta to 
®S) Oo} and it fucreases at the rate of $20,000 a 
week. 

Senator Hampton is described as being 
_ noused to doing without his amputated 
imb, and &s standing erect with great dim 
culty. 

Two pupile in a Sanday-choo! at Nod 
away, Mo.,quarre!led in church, and went out 
together to a fleld near by, where one kilied 
the other. 

William B'ack thinks Mr. Longfellow 
would taugh if he saw some of the aditions 
ot bis works that pass In England for com- 
plete: ditions. 

Gen. Grent, during bis sojourn in Japan, 
will probably cecupy the fine building used aa 
the residence of the Dukes of Edtnburgh and 
Prince Alexts. 

Mr. Keith Jobneon, the chief of the Eng 
lish expedition to Eastern Africa, bas taken 
fato his service Cuuina, the old companion of 
Dr Livingstone. 

Tne Rev. Dr. Wittington, ninety years 
old, Sunday performed the rite of baptisin for 
an tnfant of hie associate pastor in a church 
at Newbury, Mass. 

The generous Washington banker Mr. 
W.W Corcoran, has offered to give $1 000 to. 
ward erec'ing & mausoleum to Gen. Kobert 
E. Lee, at Lexington, Va. 

A man on an Evansvil'e & Terre Hante 
Ratiroad train tried to push bis wife through 
& Window, and bad nearly succeed d before 
the trightened woman war rescued. 

Amorg the speakcre at the next Yale 
commencement will be Chun Lung, a Chinese 
member of the clase of 1879. who deliver an 
oration on “The Chinese in Amertca.” 

The widow of Dansiel Po Stone of Ma) 
cen, Mass., has donated §$25000 towards the 
erectio of a new butlding tor the Young 
Men's Christian Association of Boston. 
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A young maa with two woudea legs was 
recently sent to prison in Paris a oe. 
He lost his legs by machinery, and & pen- 
sion of $1604 year from his former employer, 

ratber a fast youth, not withstaad- 
ing his defective means of locomotion, and 
used often to wn his leg until his pension 
camein. Finally he took to forgery, and was 
sent where he will have little occasion tor 
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A new electric light has been brought out 
in San Francisco which is satd to bean im. 

rovewwent upon both the Jabiochkoff and 
Werdemann candles. The new arrangement 
is constractes on the principle of this latter 
candle, but substitn an automatic spring 
for the weights. This spring ate my con- 
stantly upon the carbon, but sel ghtly that it 
does not break the point off. 


_—-— 


A Farmington. Me, man caught a young 
woodchuck last summer, and kept it until it 
was as tame us adog. Last fall it took tothe 
ground and spent the winter like others of its 
kind. During the time the family moved to 
anotner part of the town, but on goin back 
to the old place the other oo the w chuck 
was out, and seemed delighted to see his old 


friends. 


r 


An epitaph in a Maine cemetery asserts: 
The wedding day appointed was, 
The wedding clothes provided, 
But ere that day did come alas! 
He sickened and he dieded. 


——— 


The engiveer of an Erie Railroad freight 
train discovered the other day that something 
obstructed the feed pipe leading from the 
tender water tank to the boiler. and an inves- 
tigation showed that the obstacle was a water 
snake four feet long. 


Mr. William Marshall, of Glasgow, who 
died a short time ago, has, it 1 stated, left a 
legacy amounting to over $1,000 000, to tound 
in Glasgow an institution bearing bis name. 
A sister of the deceased has, however, a life- 
rent of the money. 

ae 


King Thee Bau of Burmah is said to have 
murdered another prince. The victim is de- 
scribed as a boy twelve years old, and it 1s al- 
leged he was executed in revenge tor the re- 
belifous attitude of his maternal grandfather, 
a Teinnee chief. 


— 





—_————— 
Miss Maud Miller, aged about seventeen, 
daughter of the poet, Joaquin Miller, and T. 
E. L. Logan were held for trial in Portiand, 
Uregon, recently, charged with the abduction 
of Alice McDonald, aged twelve. 
en 


A Matter of Interest to Travelers. 

Tourists, emtgrants and mariners find that Hoetet- 
ter’s Stomach Bitters is a medicinal safeguard against 
unhealthful tpfluences, upon which they can implicitly 
rely, since it prevents the effects that an unhealthy 
climate, vitiated atmosphere, unaccustomed or un- 
whvlesome diet, bad water, or other conditions un- 
favorable to health, would otherwise produce. On 
long voyages, or Journeys by land in latitudes adjacent 
to the equator, it is especially useful as a preventive of 
the febrile complaints and disorders of the stomach, 
liverand bowels. which are apt to attack natives of 
the temperate zones sojourning ortraveling in such 
regions, and isanexcellent protection against the in- 
fluence of extreme cold, sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, exposure to damp orextreme fatigue. It notonly 
prevents intermittent and remittent fever, and other 
diseases of amalarial type. but eradicates them, afact 
which has been notorious for years past in North and 
South America, Mexico, the West Indies, Australia 
and other countries, 
a 


Farmers and All Others Read This. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA,.—‘*The Diseases of Live 
Stock and their Most Efficient Remedies,’’ Including 
HORSES, CATTLE SHEEP A SWINE. 1 Volume bound 
in cloth, 460 pages, Price §2.). It may save you $500. 
‘THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF WOMAN,’’—Advice to 
maiden, w'fe an’ mother. One elegant volume bound 
incloth. Price §2™ ¥Fvery family should have it. 
“HAND-BOOK OF POPULAR MEDICINE.’’—Should 
bein every family. It will save ten times its cost in 
doctor's bills iu a year. One volume, 438 pages bound 
in cloth, §2 00, 
All three of these books sent to one addres¢ for $5.00 
or singly at above prices. Address, 
J.M. DOWNING, 

72% Sansom St., Phila. 

antemequtiiitiesasaten 


The Traveling World. 


Those who are traveling, or who intend spending a 
few weeks in the country, will find the use of Dr. 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream gratefully refreshing in 
preserving the delicacy and beauty of the complexion 
from the baneful influence of the sun, dust and wind. 
Its virtues have long since been acknowledged, and 
the Inventor looked upon as a benefactor to the ladies. 
For further reference we refer our readers to the ad, 
in another column, 


Ageuts Wanted. 


a “ 
A CaRD.—TO ail who are suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., 1 
will send a recipe that will cure you, FrRrEx or 
CHARGE. This great remedy was discovered 
by a missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rav. Joszrna T. 
NMAN, Station D. New Vork City. 
-- a 
DR. C. W. Basous » Cotery and Chamomile 
Pills are prepared expressiv to cure Sick Headache, 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural- 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will cure 
any case. Price 50 cts.; postage free. Sold by all 
iruggists. Office 106 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md. 
———— 
Malaria! fever, Ague, and Biliousness, will leave 
every neighborhood as secon as Hop Bitters arrive. 
a 

When our readers answer amy Ad. 





Ask any good doctor if Hop Bitters are not the best 
family medicine on earth. See notice. 

An [Italian naturalist has established the 
fact that birds tn ther little nests Ogit like 
cateand dogs. Weak members of the family 
get down out of the nest without ceremony. 

In Sumatra, when telegraph messages 
are delayed. or fail to be transmitted, it is be. 
cause the wires are down, or won't work, as 
elsewhere, but it is not attributed to storms. 





te and tigers upset the poles, and 
wires by taking gymnas- 


vertisement found in these columns 
they will cenfer a favor on the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Post. 
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anuvassers Wanted for the new Velvetype to 
Foor cq etropalitan Copying Office, 15 ay note 
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STUTTERING cured by Bates Bend 
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BADWAYS READY REUEY 


In from One to Twenty Minntes 
NOT ONE HOUR 


. Ai any one 
RADWAY’S READY is A CURE ror 
It was the and is 


The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excrutiating al- 
1 Inflammations, and cures Congestions, what, 
of the | Bowels, of other giands or 





‘ Lente nh PILis. 
elegan cure of 

all di rs of the stomach, liver, 

paaeee, " Sonnets, constipation, 


a ee fe: og a ag all 
ments of the internal viscera. "Warranted to ediet 
a positivecure. Price 25 cents per 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


HE CURE OF CHRONIC EREDITARY 





FOR T 
SCROFULA OR One huiot HEREDIT. OR 
CONTAGIO 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING THE 


FLUIDS. 
eg ey Cough, Be 
bg. ackring . 

Syphilitic Complain B 1 of the L Dys- 
persia Water brash. Tie Ds White Bwell- 
ngs, Tumors, Ulcers. Skin and Hip Mer- 
curial Diseases, Female Complaints, it, Dropay, 
Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, 

Liver Complaint, Etc. 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 
Urin and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diapers, 
Dopey 8to of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, etc. 

OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 

—BY— 
’ 
DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 
DR. RADWAY & OO. 

aie 32 Warren Street, Now York. 

We do not care to ask readers to act contrary to their 
udgment as to what is good for them, but when you 
hink you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 
pouring into it nauseous drugs, turn your attention 
to that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 

Get a bottle and test its marvellous power. It reaches 
every part of the organism, cleansing away all ob- 
structions, drawing inflamed and impoverished blood 
from weak and diseased parts to the surface, and by 
absorption returning the life-current purified to sus- 
tain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot live where 
SAPANULE Is applied. It isacertain and prompt cure 
for RHEUMATISM. NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO or 
BACKACHE, and HEADACHE. No 
ever offered to the public is so prompt and sure in Cur- 
ing and Healing all accidents to the living organism. 
Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Sores, new or oid; Chil- 
blains, Cold Sores, Bolls, Piles of all kinds, Burns 
and Scalds, Bleeding and all accidents. and diseases of 
the Head, Body or Feet, “‘S APANULE” 
at once relieves and cures. Try it, and if pot satisfied 
to call for your money and get it. 

PINT and QUART BOTTLES 50 cents & $1. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, j 

At Wholesale by JOHNSON HOLLOWAY & ©0., 

Phila, Pa. 


SAMUEL GERRY & CO. , Proprietors, 
237 Broadway, N Y-— 
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New Mexico. 


Parties having LAND CLAIMS or LANDS 
geetiennnal Cae er teTy caters, O7EP 
sis of Title and Map 


P. O. Box 1878.) 
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Unparalleled Success of 
The Mail Department for Samples & Supglies 
at the Grand Depot, during the past season, 
has necessitated an entire refitting of the 
interior of the large room devoted exclusively 
to executing orders received by mall. 








THE LARGEST DRY GOODS & OUTFITTING HOUSE. 





Though you live a Thousand Miles from 
Philadelphia, you can purchase at the Grand 
Depot an entire outfit or the smallest article 
in Dry Goods, etc., with the greatest ease, 
and an absolute certainty of the same exact 
attention that is paid to customers who visit 
the establishment In person. 


CRAND 


DEPOT 


Precision, Promptness and Experience, 
combined with the highest regard for even 


the slightest wishes of those who order, and 


a now almost faultless system, peculiar to 
the Grand Depot only, make this the Model 
Department of its kind in America. 





THIRTEENTH ST., CHESTNUT TO MARKET STS. 





Send a Penny Postal Card, specifying 
what is desired, and by return mall you will 
recelve, postage paid, samples of the new- 


est styles of Goods, 


with the widths and 


lowest city prices, besides full particulars 


about ordering. 


b 
ZUCCATO’S PAPYROGRAPH 
e is a new invention for 

the rap'd p*oduction of 
fac-stmile copies of any 
Writing, UVrawing, or 
other work which can 
be done with pen and 
ink 

Autograph 

Letters 

Circulars, Vusic. etc., 
are first written upon a 
sheet of paper, in the 
usual Way, and from this written sheet 


500 COPIES PER HOUR, 


may be printed upon any kind of drv paper, or other 
material in a common Copying Press. 
This isthe Most Simple, Rap!d and F co- 
nomical Process yet Discovered. 
Thousands are already in successful use in Govern- 
ent OM-es Colleges, Academies, Public and Private 
schools, Railway and Insurance Offices. Also by 
bu-iness men, lawyers, clergymen, Sunday-school su - 
perintend ents, missionaries, and others. 
he <immons Hardware Co., of =t. Louls, says of 
it: “Our Papyrograph, purchased some time since, 
gives entire satisfaction. Would nox be without it for 
1,000 a year.’’ 






Philadelphia, June 2, 1879. 
We have one of Zuccato’s Papyrographs in our estab- 
lishment. We make frequent use of it and find it a 
GREAT CON V&ENIENCK in our business 
WANAMAKER€ BROWN. 
a specimens of work, price-list, address, with 
Stamp, 
THE PAPYROGRAPH OO., 
43 avd 45 Shetucket Street, Norwich, Conn. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED, 


A GOOD PLAN 


Anybody can learn to make money rapidly operating 
in Stocks, by the **Two Unerring Rules for Success, '' 
in Messrs. Lawrence & Co.’s new circular. The com- 
bination method, which this firm bas made so suc- 
cessful, enables people with large or smal! means to 
reap all the benefits of largest capital and best skill. 
Thousands of orders, in various suis, are pooled into 
one Vast amount and co-operated asa mighty whole, 
thus securing to each shareholder all the advantages 
of the largest operator. Mmmense profits are divided 
monthly. Any amount, from §5 to $5,000. or more, 
can be used successfully. N. Y. aptist Weekly, 
September 26th, 1478, says, **By the combination sys- 
tem $15 would make #75, gt) gd cent.: $~ pays $40, or 
7 percent. $100 makes $1,000, or 10 per cont. on the 
stock, during the month, according to the market.’’ 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper June 20th: 
rhe combination method of operating stocks is the 
mcst successful ever adopted.’’ New York [ndepend- 
ent, Sept. 12th: ‘**fhe combination system is founded 
upon correct business principles, and no person need 
be without an income while it is kept working b 
Messrs. Lawrence & Co.’* Brooklyn Journal, April 
2th: ‘*Qur editor madea net profit of $101.25 from 
in one of Messrs. Lawrence & ('o.’s combiuations.** 
New circular (mailed free) explains everything. 
Stocksand bonds wanted. Governinent ponds sup- 
2 Lawrence & Co, , Bankers, 57 Exchange Place, 


se DON'T FAIL 


to send stamp for the Largest, Ha®somest 

and most complete Catalogue of TYPE, 
PRESSES, CUTS, &c., published. 

LOWEST PRICES. LARGEST VARIETY. 


WATIOMAL, TYP ( 68 South Third St., 
VOLUED PHILADELPELA. 


Habit cured at Home. No pub- 
lictty. Cure painless. Terms 
reasonable. me short. Tenth 


year of unparalelied success. 
1,000 testimonials, State your case and address 
DR. F. E. MARSH, 
Quincy, Mich. 





... Seymour, Graduate of Medicine 
Brown’ 6 . Store. N. W. cor. Thirteenth 
-— 2 - a ihe guarantees an absolute 


‘ Serofula, Byphilitic U 
Har ‘Ree aengriae barat Seis, 
ew. No Advice free. 


‘Invest in 


GOOD GOLD AND'SILVER'MINES 


—-AT— 


Leadville," Colorado. 


The Carbonate Gold and Silver Min- 
ing‘o of Leaw'ville, Col, have piace’ §2 0,000 of thet! 
(apital Stock on the market as a worki:g capital. 
The Company own seventeen good mines and are 
daily buyiug up more. The (Company is org+nized a> 
a@ prospecting and developi g ‘ompany, and any per 
son des ring to invest in a good miulng ent’ rprise, 1. 
the best lecalit? in the word, where furtunes ar 
daily made by prospecting and developing mines, can 
do no better than to buy stock of this Company. 

For further particulars, references, etc. address 

CHARLES L. KUSZ, JK., Sec'y. 
Lock box 1979. 


JAMES H. BUNN, 
Wall Paper & Window Shade 
Depot, 


TWENTY-SECOND AND CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





N. B.—Orders by Mail and Decorative Work 
promptly attended to, ip person. 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT 8T., 


PHILADELPHIA. 7 
Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTIL 
ATLNG WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPEES. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen i 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
Por Wige, Inches. Toupees od Sealps, 


No.1. The round of the | nches. 
head. No.1.From forehead back 





G 






‘\ 


No.2 From forehead over 


as far as bald. 
the head to neck No.2. Over forehead as 
No.3. From ear to ear over far as required 
the top. No. 3. Overthe crown 0: 
No.4. From ear to ear. the head. 
round the forehead 





He has always ready for sale # splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ wie. Half Wigs. 
Frizettes, Rraids, Curls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Un- 
fon. Letters from any part of the world will receive 
attention. 

Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentleman’: 

alr. 


SAVE A DOLLAR! ! ices Bes3 


is without any exception the best Padin existence fu 
the cure and prevention of ail majarious diseases an: 
the most wonderful medical discovery of theage. N+ 
medicine required. Cures by absorption. Send fur 
pamphlet, which gives certificates of extraordinar) 
cures performed by this Pad, mailed free. Ask you: 
Druggist for the Egyptian Pad 411 take no other 
if he has none. I will send you one by mall on receipt o 
price. $1. JUSEPH FLEMING. & Market stroet 
Pittebure! Pa. Sele Agen’ for the I'nited States. 


AGENTS. READ THIS 


ve will pay Ageute a Palary of §10 per — and 
ses, or allow © large commission sell our pew 

= oe be inventions. We mean what we a Ramee 

nle free. Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich 


ires’ - proved Pack- 
Hires’ es ROOT BEE Ro rnicas crs 
delicious drink—hbealthy aud strengthening. Ask 
your Crageis’ forit. Sent by mail on receipt of & 
cents. anufactured only tee E. Higgs, 214 
Market Street, Philadelphia, 


$10 to $1000) mrecritnan ety est 















Y Address BAXTER & "Deakere, S37 Wall &,, N.Y. 


EVENING POST. 
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It Will Pay to Read This. 


——_——_ 290 —-——- -——— 


We have entered into to with the Guachine Fullittag Oonpen of this city, whereby we 
are enabled to make you the following unrivaled offr_an offer wh Will, we tel aasured. srcure for we 
not only your name, but the names of very many of your friends and neighbors as subseribers to our paper. 


6@o-= — 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS, SHAKSPERES, 
DICTIONARIES AND OTHER PREMIUMS 


OFFERED TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
WIT AND HUMOR. 


Worth $8.75. - - - - Sent on receipt of only $4.12. 
WORLD OF WIT AND HUMOR, - - - - 


From the most celebrated writers. A magnificent volume of the rarest and richest fun, 
octavo, 500 pages. Cloth extra, 450 engravings and full page plates, Gold side and 


gold stamp. A great bargain. 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 


SunsHine yor Litrie Cuiipren ts one of the most ifcently Wlustrated publications 
in the United States. Size, 10', by 1414, issued monthly. Ve twelve numbers will make a 
handsome folio work of 284 pages. 560 beautiful pictures, 60 of them full-page cuts, 400 ex- 
quisite stories for the little ones. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - - - - 200 


The oldest literary and family paper in the United States. Read this copy, and then send in 
your pame and secure one of thene elegant and valuable premiuus, 


Total offer is worth - - - - 


CHILD’S BIBLE, 


Worth $17.25. - - - - Sent on receipt of $6.00. 
THE CHILD’S BIBLE, - > ea oe 


A magnificent book. Large quarto, 838 pages, 300 fine engravings, colored maps and 
fMuminated titles, especiall yp mow by the best artists of the day. Cloth, elegant, full 
It and gilt edges, gold side and gold stamp. Clear, large type, and printed on exquisitely 


nted paper. 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTE CHILDREN, - - - 38.25 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - - - - 200 


Total offer is worth - - = Qa 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


Worth $15.25. Sent on receipt of $8.10. 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY, - - - - 


Illustrated and unabridged. A massive volume of 1854 pages. Latest and beat edition, 


Colored plates. Library sheep binding. 
“The authority in our office."—N. Y. Tribune. 
“The best writers use Worcester as their authority.” —N. ). Jerald, 
“The standard dictionary of America.” — J’hila. Press, 
“ Long considered the standard of America.” — Hvening Post. 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - - 3.25 
SATURDAY EVENING POST,- ~- - - = 200 


Total offer is worth ™ a 


SHAKSPERE. 


Worth $27.25. - Sent on receipt of only $9.60. 
SHAKSPERE’S WORKS, - - - = - $22.00 








$8.75 





$12.00 














Charles K night's famous London pictorial edition. In two immense royal octavo volumes, 
340 wood cuts and % full-page plates by the evlebrated sir John Gilbert, A. BR. A.; also 
36 elegant steel iMustrations from the most eminent artists of Europe, These plates alone well 
in one volume, imported from Germany, for TWENTY DOLLARS, at the establishment of 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston. The text cannot Ix purchased iu less than 46 parts, at 0 cents per 


part. Bound in cloth, elegant, gilt tops aud gold stauipe. 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, - - -_ 3.25 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, - - - = 3.00 
Total offer is worth - ~ ~ - $27.25 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Worth $65.25. - - - - Sent on receipt of only $27.50. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, - - - $60.00 


Ten royal octavo volumes, Library law binding, marble edges, extra gilt. 4090 engrave 








ings and 40 maps, and from 80 to 100 elegantly engraved plates. ale ot and beat edition, ‘This 
spre jal subseription work is made to order by the great house of J. B. Lippincott & Co, of 
Philadelphia, expressly for the great premium offer of the beautiful publication of BUNSHINE 
yor Littie Cuitprex. It is a library in itse!f, is not sold to the trade, and cannot be 


bought elsewhere for less than SIXTY DOLLARS. 


SUNSHINE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, -_ c © sae 


Total offer is worth - - = © 


READ ALL OF THIS. 


In order, if possible, to place a copy of our SATURDAY EVENING POST In every household In 
Pennsylvania and adjoining States, aml to largely increase ita circulation in all sections of the Union, we 
have become parties to contracts for the purchase of entire editions of elegant, rare an 1 valuable booka, and 
our readers are respectfully requested to write to us for any standard set of works; and in connection with 
our subscription department, their orders will be attended to at a large discount from retail pres, with the 
ulinost care, promptness and satisfaction, Awoug our “ Premium Ollers ' we mention the following: 

DICKENS'S WORKS, ) ( IRVING'S WORKS, 
RBULWER’S WORKS, Ald freight charges to be paid 7 THA‘ KERA Y "s we RKS, 
PRESCOTT’S WORKS, on delwery. | MARRY AT'S WORKS 
COOPER'S WORKS, AND UTHER WORK: 


Ba-The shove “Club Offers” are only forwarded when the money is received by us. Residents 
of Philadelphia can leave their semes st our office. 
All orders should be addressed to the office of 








— THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 





PEILADIIFY SIA. 


$10.00 
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RIDING HABITS AFD FaRasoLs. 
(jes= marked changes in Lon- 
are 





Gon styles which are the most popular 
for riding attire, is that low crowned 
hats, such as are called “Wide Awakcs,” 
quite as mech worn as bigh silk bats. 
nereas such a thing was bardly ever seen, 
and then denoted a country or provincial 
rider unaccustomed to fashionable ways, and 
was voted decidedly bad style. Another inno 
vation is the shortness of the skirts of babits, 
which on!y just bide the feet; and bone but- 
tons, about the size of a sixpence, which ap 
pearon many of the bodiocrs, arranged in a 
double row, as though the habit were double. 
breasted. Braiding ts quite going out. The 
newest babite have no trimming of any kind, 
only some ten dark bone buttons fastening 
the front, four on the jockey basque, and three 
on each sleeve, which are veritably buttone1 
on the outside of the wrist. There ts no cuff 
pat on, and no simulated cuff; the edge is 
simply stitched, the siceves are long, tight 
and set in very high (tres epaule as the French 
gay) in such & manner that they appar 
slightly full on the shouleer. The fronts are 
rounded over the bust. There is an upstand- 
ing collar on each side, stitched at the edge 
and inthe centre. Quite in the front there is 
mo basque at all, but at the second dart seam 
a baseiueissetin one inch deep A little in 
front of the side seam beneath the arm, the 
jockey besque begins overlapping the other ; 
its extreme depth is seven inches, width at the 
lower end six inches, having two revers in the 
centre, secured at each lower point with a 
bone button, and having two buttons at the 
waist. This jocky basque is of the stiffness of 
leather. There is an inner silk bel' hooked 
round the waist, an eyelet hole under each 
arm, and four at the back basque for securing 
ittothe skirt. Good habit bodices are lined 
throughout with satin, and are well padded. 
None but tallors can turn them out well. They 
have two whalebones on each front at the dart 
seams, five inches long, and one under each 
arm, &@ wide bone on the button side, and a 
parrow one on the buttonbole side, quite in 
front, beyond the buttonholes, helping t& se- 
cure the perfect ft. The skirt has but two 
eeamea. The length in front is 44 inches, at the 
pack 57inches. The joins fall at the side, but, 
as there is no fuliness whatever at the waltst, 
there are two gores at the left side of the 
back—the first 19 inches long, the second nine 
inches. Ample room is given to the knee over 
the pommel by horizontal joinings. The 
front piece is about 15 inches at the waist, and 
64 inches at the lower edge; the back the same, 
but 13 inches at the waist. Atthe edge of the 
habit is a hem one and one-half inches wide; 
at the top in front itissimply lined. Itis set 
im a pointed band at the back, two inches wide 
at the side, two and one-half inches at the 
point, and four books turning upwards, cor 
responding with the eyelet holes one the bod. 
foe. The side opening is 1) inches deep, fas- 
tening invisibly with three cloth buttons at 
tached to an urderptece four inches wide, in 
which is a reasonably sized alpaca pocket. 1 
front, where it comes over the knee, the habit 
is |ined with a patch of black twill lining, and 
just below it, on the left side, is an elastic 
st’ap for the foot to keep the habit down. 

The Empress of Austria, an excellent lady 
rider, set the fashion of short and narrow hab 
its ; and, following in ber lead, some horse- 
women wait till they are mounted to have the 
side buttons of their babits fastened. In case 
of an accident, they might not find it easy to 
dismount. 

Dark biue, brown, and dark green are the 
taverite colors. Brown is better worn than it 
has been for some time, and a few habits of a 
brighter shade of green than has hitherto been 
deemed tashionabie. 

Neatness and trimness are the chief points 
to aim at in riding attire. Nocolored neck 
ties, no ribbons, are dreamt of about the neck; 
bat bouquets of flowers are as iashionabie 
here ag in all other styles of dress just now; 
and a favorite pian is to pin them on the ieft 
side of the throat under the left ear, otherwise 
they appear on the front of the bodice ; white 
and yellow blooms prevail with scarcely an 
exception. Notwithstanding the convenient 
pocket ip the habit, there is littie room for 
stowing away even a handkerchief in the 
skirt, and this is tucked into the front of the 
bodice, so that a colored border or colored 
monogram way show. 

The collars are linen, either the all round 
shape, or tarning downwards, with studs. 
The habit bodice is so high that very litue of 
it is seen. 

The iow round-crowned hats have very sha)- 
low brima, “tting the bead as closely as posst- 
ble. With these, as with the so calied “chim 
ney-pot” hats. a narrow strip of spotted net, 
or a rounded lace vel! with border, is worn, 
stretched tightly over the face. The high silk 
hates have no trimming, and are lower in the 
crowns and shalluwer in the brim thanof yore. 
The faabion of making @ veil a *0:t of trim. 
ming to the hat, has quite passed out of date. 

Linen cuffs like sbirt cuffs are worn either 
straight or rounded at the corners, and show 
but littie beneatno thelong siceves. There is 
aothing new in gloves. Light leather color, 
white and grey, prevail, either Suedes or ord!- 
mary xid. The thick makes of kid, such as 
dogskin, ete, are used only in the country, 
and bere often 4 thicker wake of cloth for bab- 
ite is found more useiul. Save that the cloths 
are made more thoroughly waterproof and a 
little more durabie, there is nothing new in 
the cloi hs used tor riding habits. 

The Biucher or the Wallington are the best 
riding boots tor ladies, and many of these high 





boots are now made to isce up the front, 80 
that, however long the feet may be encased in 
them, they can be easily taken off, and do not 
press the foot anduly. High heels should not 
be dreamt of. In selecting such boots it is ad- 
visable to slip the hand well down into the 
foot, to see that there is freedom in the instep, 
that the boots swell! a littie at the calf, and are 
not too straight at the back. Some have a strap 
trom the site across the instep which makes 
them easier toslipon. They are made of call, 
meroceo,or porpoise jeatber, often with patent 
leather welts. 

4 light riding whip is generally carried in 
the park, white or dark rhinoceros born, but 
they are so short and slight as almost to be in- 
visibie. The hbatr is dressed mostiy ina cof), 
& very smal] cot! of, apparently, the actual 
hair of the wearer, though there are some ec 
centric exceptions, such as a long piait of hair 
allowed to hang at the back, or smaller plaits 
pinned up. The curls worn in front are rarely 
visible. Bright colored frontiets are worn by 
the horses, yellow being the favorite tone. 
Yellow blooms ar the most lovely flowers to 
be had just now, and we show the preference 
for the shade in many ways, even where our 
steeds are concerned. Very narrow habits 
are, as a rule, becoming too few, but to an in- 
different rider they are in every way disad- 
vantageous, as ‘s proved by the exhibitions of 
bad horsemanship frequentiy witnessed in the 
park or country. The public generally had far 
better have the skirts of moderate length and 
width. 

Prrasols are diversified this season, and 
there are few self colored ones to be seen. 
Some are striped with two contrasting colors, 
such as almond and caroubter, violet and pale 
blue, chestnut brown and pink, olive green 
and straw. When they are plain, they are of 
such colors as navy blue, myrtie green, and 
dark claret,and are bordered with brocaded 
silk of Indian, Japanese, or Persian patterns, 
which is of a dead jooking foulard which ap- 
pears like a cotton material. For ovuntry use, 
cotton twill parasols will be fashionahie, and 
Pom padour cambric covers are also made to 
match the dresses. 

A few hints on the latest styles of writing 
paper will not be amiss. Plain thick white 
paper and envelopes are the most fashion- 
able, but there are three colored papers in 
yogue—a bluish gray, light blue and biscuit 
color; the binish gray is exceedingly cheap. 
The Christian name placed across the left- 
hand sideof the paper is fashionably adopted, 
or the days of the week, Monday, Tuesday, &c. 
in gold, but in an apparently writtea hand, 
and another kind has the right hand corner of 
the paper cut off, but apparently turned down 
and fastene’' witha pin. The address is gen- 
erally printed on the right hand side in square 
letterings, and it is qnite a matter of taste 
whether young ladies use the address, it saves 
trouble. The best style is no doubt plain 
good paper, with the monogram or name and 
address simply stamped. It is a mere quee- 
tion of expense bow elaborately these are fl- 
luminated, and some of the die cuttings are 
quite works of art. There isa great demand 
just now for grotesque and funny headings to 
note paper, a sort of rebus, in fact; also de 
vices with horses, dogs, birds, donkeys, poul- 
try. Everything relating Queen Anne finds 
favor; 80 the stationery named after her pros- 
pers, and this has one small initial in the old 
English lettering Wicker work repp paper 
ot the Princess shape isone of the fashionable 
medtums for displaying birds, animals, and 
mottoes. For five o'ciock tea invitations the 
swnall sheets of paper, with devices of cups and 
saucers and ‘come early,” seem to be much 
used by youn, married ladies; ang in the 
country, lawn tennis bats and balls appear on 
paper where invitations to that favorite game 
are sent. Some of the large country houses in 
England have a sketch of the house in large 
size and in relief stamped on the paper, a 
plan to be highly recommended to those who 
oan afford It. 





Fireside Chat. 


EADS of colored giase and metal have 
bern intreduced lately as a substitute 

for tesserg@ in fancy mosaic work, and 
almostevery design suitable for paneis 

of cabinets, sideboards. and mante!- 
pieces, of lids and side parts of boxes, as well 
as table tops, wall decorations, &c., can be ex- 
ecuted in this kind of work by deft fingers 
artistically trained. The implements re- 
_—< for bead moraic are a number of the 
nest needles inserted tn bandles, for lifting 
the beads and placing them in ition; anda 
presser, consisting of a perfectly smooth head 
of ivory or bard word, likewise fastened in a 
handle, to fix the beads on the foundation. 
The latter may be of wood. metal, plaster, or 
marble, when wood is selected it should be 
well seasoned, Various cements for imbed- 
ding the beads can be used. For fastening on 
metal and for large work geueraliy. mastic ts 
dissolved in as much alcoho) as will keep it 
liqnid; to this is added a thick solution of 
isinglase in brandy and a small quantity of 
um-valianom, This mixture ts wel! shaken 
na wise mouthed bottle and placed in hot 
water, lo make the combination of the ingre- 
dients complete. Whenever this cement is to 
be used it hax to be weited ia a bath of hot 
water. Aanotberand more simple cement is 
made by moitstening isingiass in as muchacetic 
acid xs will dissolve it, or Zz melting white 
xlue in vinegar, adding a littie whiting. Both 
cements must be appiled thick and warm 
Giags beads of every description and size, and 
likewise steel, silver, and goid b ads, all of 
the best —— that can be procured, are kep! 
assoried in tiny china cups or saucers, which 
can be bought very cheaply at any Japanese 
shop. Any colored design of fizures—fioral, 
geowetrical, and architectural ornament, &c. 
may be used as a pattern for bead mosaic. Her- 
aldic and richly emblazoned devices are 
specially adapted for it, as bright and intense 
nts produce the mort telling effects. After 
materials and utensils are duly prepared and 
laced os) with the work as tol- 
ows: First p an appropriate frame or 
moulding around the paneil,in order to sup- 
port the mosaic, and paint the ground white, 
f a wooden piane forms the base. Then, with 
the design before you, trace its outline on the 
.» and brush over the whole surface a 

one two transparent cements. 


g 
5 





appl more cemes 
m commence filling up the interior 
figures by worki 
you wish to make it a 


straight lines if a flat tment is destrabie, 


always bearing in mind tne rules of ~~ 


Thus Sgure figure is filled in, and 
flat with the . When adesignisentirely 
finished, the finest linseed ofl must be spread 
ever the surface, and allowed to run into each 
minute crevice, taen dust finely pu! verired 
whiting over the whole, and wito a stiff brush 
work t te in the intersti wiping of 
carefully the remainder. This wii! not only 
prea brilliancy to the glass, but, by form- 
ng ® kind of a unite the whole into a 
solid mass. Allow ittodry for a week, when 
the panel will be found a solid mass. Allow 
itto dry fora week, when the panel wiil be 
found a solid, closely ornamented piece of 
giass mosaic, which will ehdure almost any 
amount of rough usag? or ordinary wear and 
tear. Beads of every color, size and material 
can be easily procured from wholesale Bir- 
minghbam and Manchester bouses, and the 
only difficulty is to select those most suitable 
tor the piece of work on band. Artistic taste 
must be your guide in the selection,and no 
detailed instructions can be given besides the 
rule to use black or dark colors next to bright 
mouldings, yellow and light brown to set up 
a dark frame by way of contrast. 

Silk Jewelry.—A new kind of ornament has 
lately made its appseennes. ltis jewelry made 
of silk-covered button-moulds, upon which 
some little floral design is painted. The 
amount of money expended is so small, and 
the effect obtained is so pretty, that their 
manutacture would prove & very satisfactory 
amusement for those deft fingered ladies who 
are fond of ‘fancy work." As the necklace is 
the most simple, I will begin by describing 
that; The materials required are eleven but- 
ton moulds—five about an inch and a quarter 
in diameter, two about an inch, two three- 
quarters of an inch, and two haif an inch—it 
it is not necessary to have them of exactly 
these dimensioas. but the grading must be in 
about that relative proportion—an oval, made 
of wood, cork or pasteboard, some scraps of 
silk—the exact amount used isan eighth of a 
agg a yard and a half of narrow rib. 

n, not over half an inch wide, if procurable. 
Cover the moulds neatly, and, in order to 
avoid a bunch in the back,be careful not to use 
too large pieces of silk. When covered, sew 
them on the ribbon, the five larger ones in the 
middle, the others grading off on each side. 
Cover the oval very smoothly, and finish the 
hack by covering a smaller oval of tg r 
with silk, and sewing it on the back; but first 
insert the little bit of ri’ bon by which the 
oval is attached to the necklace: fasten 
the oval to the necklace by sewing the other 
end of the ribbon under the centre button. 
The ea" ings and medallions are somewhat 
more difficult of construction. The materials 
are three button moulds, one an inch and a 
half in diameter, and two half an inch, aquar- 
ter of a yard of gold wire, and some bits of 
silk—about the sixteenth of a yard is ample. 
Take three inches of the wire and bend it into 
a book, with a loop at one ena, the extremity 
of the wire projecting, the loop being at right 
angies with the hook Press the sharp point 
of the wire into the back of the mould—it is 
necessary, sometimes, to bore a little hole 
first—then cover with silk, taking care to sew 
the wire loop to the silk, tnen finish the back 
in the same way as the oval for the necklace. 
The pendant is made in the same way, except- 
ing that the wire must be twisted into a ring 
instead of a hook. The decorative part 
requires rather more ekill, but ladies who 
bave any taste for art will find little difficulty 
in copying some pretty design of birds or 
flowers from the gift cards so much in 
vogue, and which are really gems in their 
way. Paint with ordinary water colors, using 
a littie gum in the water. Lighten the colors 
with Chinese white. ‘the bestsiik on which to 
paint fs @ closely woven silk without any cord. 
Satin is not good for the purpose, as it never 
looks perfectiy smooth, and presents a poor 
surface for painting. The cost of materiais 
for the entire set of neck'!ace, earring:, and 
poten. is & meretrifie. The items are: Silk, 

utton moulds, ribbon, and gold wire. 

Chair Covers.—It looks very we!! to embroit. 
der the holiand covers for furniture in some 
sim ple, pretty pattern,and is most pleasant, 
easy work. have known two sets of holland 
covers kept, both worked by the young ladies 
of the house. One pattern is roses and Jeaves 
‘mn various colors, the otber sprays of blue 
bells and ‘eaves, forming borders. Tre de. 
signs were traced by the workers after the 
covers were cut out, but before they were 
made up. and then wo'ked. Those that re. 
quire tying on hada ribbon of t:e same blue 
as the work ; but the rose patterns had black 
ribbon about two inches wide, which had a 

ood = effect. Another way of decorating 
linds and curtains is to sew on narrow bands 
of the materia) at equal distances, and pass a 
fece of broad colored satin ribbon along. 
his style of 4 pene is very pretty for little 
tablecloths, and also for mantelpiece vallan 
ces. I have seen this in black serge. with a red 
ribbon passed behind the loops, and on each 
loop white jessamine and leaves embroidered 
= ——- — may be an idea for decorat 
ng. and aiso using up odd pie 
to any lady fond of work, FOCI GS UNENISEES, 

Lawn Tennis Balls —Some circular ~- 
cles for lawn tennis balls can be made in the 
one ites | way: A stout piece of cardboard 
bent, and fastened up, measuring about eight 
inches deep and 385 inches in circumference 
ined with colored silk, with the bottom of 
cardboard. A band of work, witha cord edg- 
ing it, and stiaps of silk to iift it by, fastened 
or wool work, or of holland and red braid. 
The bottom can be of the same material if 
there is any difficulty in fixing on the card. 
board, and the size ma vary according to 
fancy. If nicely made, this forms & prettv or- 
namental article on the tennis lawn. Neat 
little ball holders to give to the Players can 

made of crash or sheeting, and embrot- 
dered in crewels. They areattached toa band 
which passes round the waist and fastens 
loosely at the side. They save the player 
the constant pickin up of balls, as the 
balls can be collected Getete commencin each 
Moe bn hte in this porket It should 
inches deep. m inches long and eight 
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third daug terof tae Cone Evarts, the 





The success of elevated 
York has led to serious —- 


across it in curved lines it 
iv relief, and ina 















































FMILY. (Philadelphia, Pa )—The Emily. cor. 
rupted from Amelia, is of French origin, and ener, 


DOurE, (Greene, Oe bt Pentieman should 

the first letter: and you should not write fo im st uit 
= your pareats and appt.ve of the corres. 
J. A.C. (Washington Corners, e. 
decline’ not from sbeence of merit but carr?.wae 
Se returned as requested to your 


JULIET, (Owen, Ky.}—It would be very indiscreet 
and ppprenes Oe you to tell the gentieman (bat you 
er the expertenees towards your- 
CaRY! 18, (Addisonville 
Zist of June the longest day 
BS ose s. ¥ ft ET is 
th of June. our good fora 
of twelve years, altbough there is great tanh 
spelling. pleas" for -*please.** = « 
MisToricvus, (Little 
venant, was 
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fered under the severe Puritan rule. 








leased 
yes may be ee ia. 
ruse genera 
inquiries about them at an 
os com ‘ in the om pore yeu 
| Ad Veckes AR Sisenen 66 te throwa 
after once neving been refused a4 
justly complain. 


W.C. M. L. (Lancaster, Fe.) we capnot recom- 













of one poison 
disuse thereof is wha’ 
BZ feerees: that is to say, by diminishing the 

T B. (Lincoln, V.C.)—If any of your fashionabie 
companions sneer at the old-fashioned ways 
antiquated sister. instead of being vexed at 
debating how you ran manage to lay heron 
yn phy uld send them to the right about, 
at least give them to understand that no exhihit 
of disrespect towards your sister will be tolerated by 
you, 

WreL_ey Jonwvson, (East paw, Mich. )}—You 
ought to caJl on the young S, "be. know 
she has done nothing to warrant you in supposing that 
Curing your long absence she bas ceased to regan’ you 
with the affectiup she once exhibited towards and ex- 
pressed for you. She may bave anewered your letters, 
and See les may have miscarried or been inter- 
cepted. 

MILITARY, (Terre Haute. Ind.)—The Boston riot, 
in which the reguiars fired re the crowd, 
occurred in 1780 Captain . of the 
Guards, and four or five of hia 
murder. The captain was acquitted, 
of the men were convicted and burned in the band, 
Teo ease to tell who gave the order 

oO . re.’’ 

YusBA, (Crawford. Pa.)- The moet beautiful 
are those which are double, such as double 
double roses, and double dahiiag. What an ar- 

ment against the chilling detormity of single 
lersedness! **Go and get m ** is written apoa 
everything that is beautiful that our eyes rest upon, 
beginning with birds of paradise aod leaving off with 
apple blussoms, 

O«nTo, (Philadelphia. Pa. )}—He will bis ton 
by and by, and be surprised how A+ atl 4 it comes to 
make love But, of course, haif the fun of being en- 
gaged is gone if a lover ts too bashful to speat up. A 
pair belonging to different devominations an Ra | 
without wetting into trouble if they are sensi Bu 
arrange the whole church business before the knot is 
tied, and dismiss the subject thereafter. 

C. Mc, (Johnson, Indian Ter. )—It would be imposst- 
bie to tell from the description you give what is the 
matter with your borse. or,wbat would cure him. There 
are wary cheap and good vo Ks published on borse 
that woul’ po doubt evab'e you to ascertain bis real 
ailment, and apply the remed,y. shoald you not be 
able tv prvcure one where you are, rend an addressed 
postal to us and we will forward io" the necessary in- 
formation as to where th-y may had. 

R.8 V.P. (Reston Mass.)—In de'ates the nse of 
the word **Resolved’’ is quite correct. ‘ Re it,*’ ac- 
cording t» the form in ali resolutions is slWays upder- 
stood, The; ffirmative in the de ate prcpuses that It 
be *‘re olved’’ that synch and such is case, and the 
negatives debates the matter. The decision of the 
judges settles the questio anda from **be it,*’ the lan- 

uage changes to * ‘is’’ or **is not’* as the case may be. 
t bas both usage and good grammar to recommend 


Maaqaair P. (Philadelphia. Pa.)}—We fear that your 
qualifications cannot be sufficient ({adging from your 
letter) to i for you the si of French 
teacher. ou would have to answer advertisements, 
or else advertise yourself in the principal morning 
papersfor such a situation. As for salary, that “e- 
pends entirely on the qualifications of the teacher apd 
the standing of the establishment itself: but it would 
be low for anyone who had never fi'led such a situation 
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N. R. @. (Galveston. Tex.)—The term bric-a-brac 
is a French compoand ph a corruption of an older 
compound, bric et-broe ved from bric, which is 


* de 

asortof weapon used jn bunting. and from broe, 8 
corruption of the low Latin word broca. a biteben 
colon a°iceup® ‘week terved auch.» Tbe come 

a**pick-up’’ meal, se ¥ ° 
pound nov tn ~~ means * odds apd ends, old books, 
curiosities, watches, pictures, weapons, ; or- 
naments, furniture, tuettes, etc. 
taxi > ee eae i . — box A 

D pestenr ¢ pic 8 " 

nished n front with . brass tube. in which a lens is 
made to slide. | The image is received op a piece of 
groun n a frame, 
groove & the back, and the focus 1s adjusted by & 
rackwork in the brass tube of the lens. The 
and glass may be withdrawn and another frame intro- 
duced consisting of a wooden back, made to nee 8 
silver plate, and a sliding front, which can_ be rai 
when the piate is to be submitted to the action of the 
rays of light passing through the lens. 

Two Gress, (Gravelly, Ala.)--You call at ox 
friend's house, If you enter see the person ¥ 
ited. you do rot leave cards. The leaving of cards 's® 
substitute for a personal visit 3. You sererteln oe 
friend sday for either receiving or returning ~ 
tieular lay nthe ny B quien. tal 

cu or e 

Sesue might have scruples about it, we think 
man to bis dead wife's Di 
man wife's 
ane considered very go d for the comaiee 

s incumbent u a lady or gentieman 

ured to suother, unless physica) disabili 
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